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“EDITOR” GIBBON EXPOSES HIS COLLAR 

ELAYED in transmission a trifle, but appear- 

ing in the Herald Tuesday of this week, after 
resting in Mr. Harry Chandler's hands for nearly 
a month, was the note we sent the business man- 
ager of “Editor” Tom Gibbon's expensivé hippo- 
cratic annex, suggesting that he relieve Thomas 
of his burdens by turning the Herald over to us 
to be run as an anti-Goo-Goo evening daily, we 
to “dig up” the monthly deficits to the extent of 
one hundred thousand dollars. We had conf- 
dently expected this to see light long ago, but it 
was held back—to our great chagrin. Last Satur- 
day, by way of stirring up the animals, we prodded 
the Times and its appendix a little more caustic- 
ally than usual, and even twitted “Editor” Tom 
on his dogday editorial about the sad betrayal of 
Mr. Meserve, hoping for results. 

Nor were we disappointed. After giving due 
allowance for “editorial” and business consulta- 
tion, the bait timidly tendered Mr. Chandler was 
seized by the voracious—not veraciotus—Thomas, 
hook, line and sinkers. We will not do the eru- 
dite editor—by permission—the injustice to allege 
that he compiled the slovenly-written stuff that 
was space on the Herald editorial page 
Tuesday. Its many split infinitives, its preposi- 
tions misplaced, its wretched misuse of the pro- 
nouns “that” and “who” all bespeak the Times’ 
‘prentice hand. Could Thomas, for example, have 
been guilty of formulating this wonderful gem 
of Knghsh undetiled: 


given 


We believe we are also informed as to the reason 
for Mr. Clover’s persistent false statements con- 
cerning the Herald, and this reason we think the 
community in which Mr. Clover’s weekly paper has 
a limited circulation is entitled to. 


We, also, think the community Is “entitled to.” 























We find in a succeeding paragraph how in order 
“to better serve,’ etc., it has had occasion to go 
outside the of the Democratic party, 
which the [Herald is supposed “to especially” rep- 
Moreover, it has earned the ill will of 
certain elements in the community “who,” ete., 
etc. Shades of Lindley Murray, Thomas! How 
could you let the Times’ leading editorial writer 
so-dishigure your classic page, ar whose head 
flies the proud motto, “vestigia nulla retrorsum.,” 
Can it be that the editor, by permission, fancies 
this latin phrase to mean “not a vestige of rhet- 
oric,” that he is so willing to live up to the sug- 
gested rendition? 


politics 


resent. 


Thomas intimates that he is the sole arbiter of 
the Herald fate. Yet he has never explained how 
General Otis came to dictate an eight-page type- 
written letter to General Manager Melville EF. 
Stone of the Associated Press, begging him to 
find a purchaser for the Herald. Nor yet has he 
told us—in his polished platform periods—how he 
gasped when Mr. Blakely Hlfall calmly walked 
into his sanctum one day, several months ago, 
and announced that he was “it.” Thomas, we 
are creditably informed, begged the ‘general and 
Harry Chandler to let his name remain on the 
editorial page as the president of the company, 
and, moved by his tearful pleas, they yielded. 
Mr. Hall did not long supplant Tom. The five- 
page letter writted by Mr. Chandler, in which he 
had stated that the Herald was losing only $50,000 
a year, proved to be airy fiction. When Mr, Hall 
found that the losses for the last year averaged 
ten thousand a month, he folded his tent like the 
Arabs and silently stole away, leaving Thomas in 
undisputed “control” again. 

We iiave a vivid reeoliection that “Editor *Gib- 
bon, a signed editorial, repudiated the sug- 
gestion that he had been cast into the discard, 
even for a brief flitting. wAlas and alack, that 
signed statement earned for the shifty Thomas 
the contempt of the entire Herald staff, for when 
it reached the composing room, lo, the interlinea- 
tions and marginal notes were in the general’s 
handwriting, proving beyond question that 
Thomas wears the collar. When we gently called 
the voracious—not veracious—‘controlling”’ ed- 
itor’s attention to this amusing lapsus calami, like 
the great Achilles, he sulked in his Democratic 
LEeMt, 

3ut Thomas is nothing if not resourceful, al- 
though, truth to tell, his memory™is faulty™ He 
seems to have forgotten how, in the days before 
he was obliged to relinquish to the Times the 
slight hold he had on the Herald, he condoled 
with the former editor and publisher of the la- 
mented [Evening News on the demise of that 
promising newspaper, assuring him personally of 
his regret that it was obliged to quit, and causing 
to be printed in the Herald this sympathetic edi- 
torial expression: 


in 


Greatly to the regret of all friends of good, clean. 
high-class newspaper work in Los Angeles, the 
Evening News, one of the brightest exponents of 
journalism of a school which merits the adjectives 
we have used, yesterday announced it must sus- 
pend from publication. As there is not in the 
United States an abler or a better trained news- 
paper manager and writer than Sam T. Clover, the 
misfortune of the News must not be attributed to 
any ordinary cause which might exist in business 
office or editorial room. The News was an unusual- 
ly good evening paper, and it went down with 
colors flying and band playing. It was bright, 
Sparkling, witty, wise and instructive to the last. 
If this had been a Republican year the News would 
no doubt have had a fate more in accordance with 
its high merits, and would have received the solid 
support of independent Republicans. But the signs 

















of the times show that many Republican papers not 
heavily financed by “interests” may have to sub- 
mit to circumstances this year. . We regret 
sincerely that a well-managed, literary, independent 
Republican paper should have been compelled to 
end its career. But we do not believe its misfor- 
tune improves the position or prospects of “regular 
Republican papers.” When a man of Mr. Clover’s 
exceptional ability cannot make an independent 
Republican paper “go,’ in a commercial sense, il 
would seem that Republican party strength is on 
the wane in Southern California as well as in other 
parts of the United States. 

lle was convinced, and so stated, verbally, to 
the writer, that no subsidy money of any kind 
was paid to the editor to maintain a fight against 
the Owens river aqueduct, and the promised 
power. If we had received backing of that nature, 
the Evening News might have been in existence 
today, a journalistic harlot, perhaps, but no whit 
worse than the Herald, which is subsidized by cer- 
tain of the quasi-public utility corporations of this 
city, the check passing to Mr. Chandler at stated 
intervals therefor. However, the Evening News 
made its fight against the enornious and what we 
still believe to be unnecessary expenditure, on 
principle, and had we the means to carry on the 
fight against this rape of the taxpayers, we would 
not hesitate in our duty, were past history to be 
repeated. For all that we did in that respect we 
have no apology to make, no sins to assuage. It 
was a costly campaign. Our attitude estranged 
business and friends alike, but we pursued our 
course unfalteringly and unsubsidized.- If Thomas 
were as big a man as we once fondly believed 
him to be, he would understand this Quixotic ad- 
herence to a principle, this heading of a forlorn 
hope, but, alas, he is a fallen idol. 


Now, Thomas is found casting shirs and re- 
proaches on our past career as a journalist in this 
city, the paper he “controls” alleging that the Ev- 
ening News “received from certain interests en- 
gaged in furnishing electric light and power to 
the people of this city, a contribution exceeding 
thirty thousand dollars, during its fight against 
the Los Angeles aqueduct, with the understand- 
ing that the money was to be used in sustaining 
the paper in its fight.’ Mr. Gibbon's personally 
“controlled” paper continues, this time using cap- 
itals, lest the meaning should not be clear: 

In other words and in plain language, the paper 
that Mr. Clover was the managing editor of [sic] 
received this large sum of money for making a 
fight against a matter which was of vital interest 
to the city of Los Angeles and all its citizens, and 
because the contributors saw that by the electricity 
to be developed from the aqueduct and sold by the 
city at a cheaper rate to consumers the business 
of the contributors would be interfered with. 

O, Thomas, Thomas, how hast thou sold thy- 
self! To think that you would indorse the 
charges brought by your masters, Messrs. Otis 
and Chandler, which were so explicitly denied 
over their own signatures by the heads of every 
light and power corporation in the city soon after 
the thirty thousand dollar yarn was sprung in the 
Times. When you were really in control you 
praised the Evening News and its editor. Now 
that you are “controlled,” you repeat the Times’ 
silly charges and asperse the man you once lauded. 
Alas, for your shackles! But how easy it is to un- 
derstand your lapse from virtue. Under financial 
obligation to your dictators in the Mexican cat- 
tle deal and further bound by the San Fernando 
land deal, you have no recourse. You cannot 
have forgotten how much the Times’ owners 
stood to make in the Porter ranch transaction if 
the Owens river undertaking were carried out. 
hence they were to be restrained by no mere mat- 
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ter of ethics in deluding the people. That they 
did hoodwink the taxpayers, time and develop- 
ments will yet prove. 

Still, Thomas, you have betrayed yourself. You 
say “it isa fact, however, known to the proprietors 
of the Herald and which they are prepared to 
prove if called upon to do so, that Mr. Clover’s 
paper” did receive the thirty thousand dollars as 
alleged, We are curious to know who received 
this sum? It never went to the credit of the 
Eyening News’ bank account, and, heaven knows, 
its editor and publisher never had a glimpse of 
it, nor yet of a, fraction of it. Since Thomas has 
in the past assured us of his belief to the contrary, 
we can only assume that he is right when he says 
the proprietors—the real proprietors of the Her- 
ald-- are prepared to prove the passing and re- 
ceipt of this sum. It was they, Messrs. Otis and 
Chandler, who in the Times once preferred such 
a charge, but declined to furnish the data when 
we requested details. Now they are found reit- 
erating this old yarn, and poor Thomas is their 
enforced mouthpiece. There have been des- 
perate occasions in the past when we wished it 
were true, that we had had such financial backing 
—anything to save the heart’s blood put into the 
Evening News, but it was not and never had been 
forthcoming. 

As for the attitude of the editor of the Evening 
News and later of The Graphic toward good gov- 
ernment, we have contended for certain ideals 
throughout thirty years of a hard-working news- 
paper career. In that time we have made many 
mistakes of judgment, but, on the whole, in look- 
ing back, the results achieved, if not financially 
satisfactory, at least, ethically, cause us no lasting 
remorse. Long before any other Republican paper 
on the coast was found demanding a revision of 
the tariff, the Evening News led in this campaign 
in California. Likewise, we stoutly denounced 
the proposed ship subsidy grab, applauded the ef- 
forts of Glavis to get at the facts in the Alaska 
eoal scandal and have not hesitated to expose 
charlatanry and humbug whenever we believed 
the interests of the public were to be advanced 
by so doing. Perhaps this is why “Editor” Gibbon 
is so disturbed. As for local good government, 
we wear no collar. When we found the leaders 
defending and shielding the notorious Captain 
Dixon, we did not hesitate to reveal the truth 
concerning him. He is now no longer an issue. 

We find it far more comfortable to be editing 
and publishing a weekly newspaper of independ- 
ent tendencies than to be in “control” of a mort- 
bund daily of the Herald type. As for our “boot- 
licking personals,” heaven be praised, they are 
clean and wholesome, at least. We would rather 
print a pleasant word than a scurrilous one, a 
laughable story than a scandal. Finally, SEV HO.: 
Thomas Gibbon, we have managed to preserve a 
tolerable amount of self-respect in our three dec- 
ades of newspaper work, and we hope to main- 
tain this poise to the end, even though Busihess 
Manager Harry Chandler of the Herald does not 
turn that publication over to us to rin as an anti- 
(,o0-Goo paper: 





GRAFT IN THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 

ERHAPS the next medical discovery will be 

that of the Graft bacillus. Surely the time is 
ripe for it. When such a wonderfully efficient 
institution as a modern railroad corporation can 
be looted of millions by its own employees there 
is reason to suppose that the disease of graft is 
rather deepseated and of considerable danger to 
the permanence of civilized institutions. The 
prevalence of graft in state, federal and municipal 
affairs, deplorable and shameful as it is, can yet 
be accounted for without violence to generally ac- 
cepted theories of human frailty. Public funds 
are seldom if ever guarded so carefully as those 
of private corporations. Loyalty, vigilance and 
efficiency we scarcely expect to find in public as 
in private affairs, for in politics polity rather than 
e n-sientiousness is unfortunately the rule, and a 
mistaken parsimony in the matter of salaries does 
not so often attract efficiency as its opposite. 

But when a great corporation like the Illinois 
Central can be robbed by padded car repair bills 
and by gross overcharges for construction work, 
amounting to a million and a half or more, by 
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its own staff, whose lives are under constant sur- 
veillance, and whose every official act 1s supposed- 
ly safeguarded by a system oi checking devised to 
prevent the diversion of funds—when the cunning- 
est inventions of man to prevent and quickly de- 
tect fraud are thus outwitted, may we not be 
pardoned for losing faith altogether in the ef- 
ficiency of human checks upon human vicious- 
ness? An official of the road is quoted as saying 
that “the system of graft unearthed by the rail- 
roads makes political graft look trivial.” 

Already, Frank B. Harriman, former general 
manager of the Illinois Central; Charles F. Ewing, 
former manager of lines north of the Ohio, and 
John K. Taylor, formerly general storekeeper, are 
under criminal arrest for fraud, and counsel for the 
road has stated that the recent suicide of Ira G. 
Rawn, its vice-president, prevented his arrest 
upon the same charge—and the end is not yet. 
It is not a pleasant spectacle. That it should have 
occurred under the presidency of Mr. Harahan 1s 
not to the latter’s credit, to say the least, and 
the friends of his immediate predecessor, Stuy- 
vesant Fish, are now of the opinion that his 
prophecy of soon returning to the presidency is 
likely to be fulfilled. 


PRESIDENT RIPLEY JUSTIFIED 
ECAUSE, in a letter of advice to the em- 
ployees of the Santa Fe railway, President 

Ripley of that road cautioned the men against 
voting for candidates for office who were asking 
for election on the ground that further railroad 
legislation is necessary and further reduction of 
rates, an esteemed contemporary deems the rail- 
road president to be guilty of a venal sin. At 
least, it questions the political morality of the 
act, holding that “the voting booth is the one 
spot on earth where all men are equal and all 
should be free.” 

There is an old saw to the effect that what 1s 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. If it 
is wrong to tender advice to voters, lest it bias 
their free will, then by what ethical right does a 
candidate for office stump the state, as Hiram 
Johnson has done, for example? Presumably, he 
or any other aspirant for office, by his arguments 
hopes to make converts to his cause, in which, of 
course, he feels amply justified, believing he is in 
the right and that his motive is a most righteous 
o1e. 

May not President Ripley indulge in similar 
reflections? He is known to be a man of high 
principles, conscientious and far removed from 
the stripe of political boss. He believes his road 
has pursued an honest, straightforward course at 
all times; that it has not deserved punishment and 
has a right-to resent the implied threats of candi- 
dates for office who would further restrict and 
penalize the transportation company. In this he 
would seem to be justified. He is not found urg- 
ing the election or defeat of any specific candi- 
date, but confines himself to the statement that 
the Santa Fe’s interests “and yours, will be con- 
served if its employees cast their votes solidly 
against those who stand for anti-railroad legisla- 
tion, and who seek to build themselves up on that 
piattorm.”’ 

Is this so flagrant a breach of morality as to 
cause the judicious to grieve, as alleged? The 
Santa Fe has assiduously kept out of politics. It 
has been, metaphorically, rapped over the 
knuckles repeatedly, and been balked in its legiti- 
mate aspirations because of this admirable tend- 
ency to refrain from invading the field of the 
politician. Now that its commercial rights are 
being seriously menaced—in President Ripley’s 
eyes unjustly attacked—he conceives it to be his 
duty to safeguard the vast properties intrusted to 
his charge by suggesting to the employees of the 
road, whose positions, whose wage earnings are 
dependent upon the continued prosperity of the 
railroad, that before casting their votes they dis- 
criminate between flamboyant candidates and the 
conservative kind, election of the latter being 
preferable. 

Are not conservative public officials better for 
the entire country? It is not that President Rip- 





ley would seek to choke off honest regulation; he 
has before spoken his mind on this point, towit, 
in his now-famous open letter to Senator Cum- 
His advice to the employees is intended | 


mins. 




















to warn against the “persecutors” of the railroads, 
demagogues who would rise to dangerous power 
by playing upon the passions of the people. We 
are inclined to think that he is guilty of no polit- 
ical immorality, as charged, in issuing the letter 
of advice under censure of our local contempo- 
rary. 


ADVENT OF WESTERN PACIFIC 

NOTHER transcontinental railway formally 
entered California August 22 and all the 
Golden Gate region was in holiday attire and 
spirits to welcome it. At Oakland there was a 
big public demonstration, and all along the two 
hundred miles of newly-laid steel tracks connect- 
ing Oroville with Oakland—and thus San Fran- 
cisco with Salt Lake—there was much rejoicing. 
The new line is the Western Pacific. With its 
maximum grade over the Sierras of only one per 
cent, it promises great results for the mid-Cali- 
fornia shippers. Its present record is a carload 
of fruit through from Sacramento to Chicago in 
one hundred ond one hours, and its management 
promises to repeat and maintain that record. The 
Western Pacific opens a vast and fruitful terri- 
tory north and east of Oakland, and its impor- 
tance to the welfare of that region and indirectly 
to the entire state scarcely can be overestimated. 
Judging from the accounts in the San Fran- 
cisco press, it is probable that the advent of no 
other railroad in this state was ever so heartily 
welcomed, not even excepting the celebration that 
marked the completion of California’s initial 
through railway connection. The first engine to 
enter Oakland, last Monday, was greeted by enor- 
mous throngs, and its progress impeded by 
storms of roses. Neither Caesar nor Pompey, 
returning victorious to Rome, was more enthust- 
astically welcomed than this first engine of the 
Western Pacific. A triumphal arch was built, 
there was a great civic parade, many stirring and 
eloquent addresses, showers of blossoms and 
greenery, music, and feasting. It was the years 
biggest event for north and central California. 
One of these days we shall hope to repeat this 

welcome when the road crosses the Tehachapi. 








TAFT AWAKENS FROM HYPNOTIC SLEEP 
VIDENCE accumulates that the slow-work- 
ing gray matter of President Taft is ap- 

proaching that perceptive point in regard to na- 

tional politics which many thousands of his coun- 
trymen focussed months and months ago. The 
inspired repudiation of Cannon by Nicholas Long- 
worth, the farewell to Aldrich, and now the rap 
over his political pate accorded to that other great 
friend of the “interests,” Vice-President Sherman, 
betoken a moral awakening of the executive from 
the hypnotic sleep into which the standpat lead- 
ers threw Mr. Taft soon after he occupied the 

White House. 

Perhaps this belated desire to divorce himself 
from pernicious influences was engendered by 
recent political occurrences in the middle west 
and on the Pacific coast. They cannot have failed 
to enlighten him as to the true estimate in which 
the Cannon-Aldrich coterie is held by the rank 
and file of his party—the real insurgents. He is 
now found admitting that the “best-ever” tariff 
law is not so good as it might be, and that there 
is room for improvement. He knows by this time 
that his earlier views on this buncomb revision 
law have been received with derision by the peo- 
ple, the consumers, and he fears the result of the 
November elections. He is prepared to hedge 
He would placate the insurgents. 

Thus far Colonel Roosevelt has failed to re- 
veal to the country exactly where his political 
sympathies lie. Whether he would espouse the 
cause of the progressives or stay with the losing 
fight of the reactionaries not yet is shown. The 
shifty work of Sherman, in seeking to create a 
breach between Roosevelt and Taft, has reacted 
upon the plotter, who may find himself outside 
the breastworks when the New York Republican 
state convention selects its temporary chairman. 
Taft's letter to Griscom has made clear to the 
country that Sherman did not represent the ad- 
ministration and that instead of trying to rebuff 
Roosevelt, cordial co-operation with the former 


| president is desired. 


If this exposure of Sherman shall result in his 
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resignation as vice-president, as intimated; it 
Cannon should be defeated for congress, or at 
least retired to the floor of the house; if Aldrich 
no longer is persona grata at the White House: 
if the tariff is to be given real revision, not at the 
hands of the beneficiaries, but by an honest board 
ot experts, to be approved, later, by an unbiased 
congress, then the country will have much to be 
thankful for. And who shall deny that the insurg- 
ents at Washington, so sneered at and denounced 
by the reactionary standpatters, are entitled to the 
major share of the credit for such accomplishment. 








UNWISE STATE BOND PROJECT 
EXT MONTH, to be exact, September 6, the 
legislature will be convened in extra session 
for the purpose of approving a constitutional 
amendment, which the people will be asked to rat- 
ify, to bond the state for five million dollars. 
which is to aid in securing the Panama-Pacific ex- 
position in 1915 for San Francisco. It is unwise 
legislation, in our judgment, and we shall oppose 
the measure, believing that it is as much in the 
interests of San Francisco as of the taxpayers that 
the bond issue fail of approval. 
We are glad to note that the California Weekly, 
a San Francisco publication, regards the proposal 
with equal disfavor. Once before we have had 
occasion to quote from the columns of this same 
paper in reference to the projected fair, when ar- 
guments similar to those we had previously ad- 
vanced in opposition were found reflected there. 
Altogether, the San Francisco promoters are 
planning to expend $17,500,000 and possibly $20,- 
000,000 on the Panama-Pacitic exposition, of which 
colossal sum the state is to be asked to furnish 
its proportion as indicated. In pointing out how 
much hetter returns could be secured for San 
Francisco by devoting the same amount of money 
to other purposes than pouring it into the channe} 
proposed, the California Weekly observes of the 
three several subscriptions, city, county and state: 


San Francisco’s industries and her commerce 
languish. Where there were a hundred iron work- 
ers before the fire there are now not a score, per- 
haps not ten. Our oversea commerce has taken to 
itself wings and has not returned. Put that $7,- 
500,000 to the credit of the Chamber of Commerce, 
with instructions to expend a million a year until 
exhausted in opening up trade with China, the 
Philippines, Australia and India; in studying the 
needs of+those and other markets and finding meth- 
ods of supplying them from this port; devote that 
Seven and a half millions in money, and seven and 
a half years in time, to finding out how to make a 
dollar in San Ifrancisco otherwise than by retail 
trade, running a hotel, a restaurant, or a saloon, 
with the night life wide open, and the results will 
discount the Panama-Pacific exposition so far as 
to make its promoters deny that they ever enter- 
tained such an idea in their minds. 

Sound and sane advice that, and not to be suc- 
cessfully refuted. Of the state’s proposed sub- 
scription, instead of applying it to the exposition, 
it is suggested that our congressional delegation 
go to Washington with a proposal that if the 
government will put up dollar for dollar with 
the state, the landowners will contribute enough 
more to reclaim to settlement the million acres 
of rich swamp and overflowed lands in the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin valleys. As to the five 
millions to be voted by the city, our contemporary 
suggests that it be devoted to such an extension 
of the Geary street railway system as will make 
accessible the near-by districts of the peninsula 
for the accommodation of citizens. Or employ 
it in establishing playgrounds, small parks and 
boulevards, that San Francisco may be not only 
the city beautiful, but the city homelike, clean 
and moral. The expenditure of the credit would 
furnish as much labor devoted to these purposes 
as to another, and give the city an enviable repu- 
tation among men, pertinently adds this editorial 
monitor, 

These are words of wisdom, and should be 
heeded. Without particularizing, we have argued 
to this effect in the past, urging that San Fran- 
cisco cannot afford to fritter away her credit and 
her energies on a world’s fair ignis fatuus. She 
needs to husband all her resources in the next five 
or ten years, and to dissipate them in the manner 
proposed were an act of folly that cannot fail to 
injure the remainder of the state, which is bound 
to suffer in turn because of her wasted activities. 
This is why we believe we shall be doing an act 
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of kindness in declining to acquiesce in the bond 
proposal when it comes in the form of a constitu- 
tional amendment, and why we shall be found 
urging our people in Southern California to with- 
hold their support. 
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There are 350,000 automobiles in daily use, and 
7,000,000 horse-drawn vehicles, if the interesting 
figures given by the usually accurate and consci- 
entious Minneapolis Bellman are correct. In 
1909 there were 180,000 cars produced, and 1,750,- 
ooo horse-drawn vehicles. To manufacture the 
motor vehicles $240,000,000 were required, while 
the value of the horses and their vehicles in the 
Same year was $290,000,000. It is estimated that 
automobiles already have displaced 500,000 horses 
and wagons. That this displacement will increase 
its ratio rapidly, and to the economic advantage 
of the people at large, is shown in the fact that 
the average up-keep of the automobile is 30 cents 
a day [too low an estimate], while that of the 
horse-drawn vehicle is 65 cents a day. The auto- 
mobile has come to stay, just as the sewing ma- 
chine came, and the typesetting machine, and 
all other contrivances of permanent value to man- 
kind. The lamentations of the stand-pat  phi- 
losophers who foresaw ruin ty the American 
home in the displacement of human labor by the 
sewing machines are too ancient now to recall. 
More recently, a few mossbacks contended that 
the linotype would fill the land with roving typos 
—but it didn’t. On the contrary, since the intro- 
duction of machine type setting the itinerant com- 
positor has entirely disappeared. There are still 
tramps and unemployed enough in the land and to 
spare, of course, but the fault thereof lies not with 
the inventor and his product. 


It may be as well to halt on the buttermilk 
craze, and consider the individual status of the 
question. ‘That is the latest advice of the 5,000 
medical experts recently gathered in London at 
the British medical annual conference. Sour milk 
is a chemical composition, and it may not be the 
peculiar composition that will remedy your par- 
ticular ailment. When in doubt, consult the doc- 
tors, say the doctors. If this advice could be di- 
vorced entirely from the suspicion of at least 
unconscious self-interest, it would have more 
weight. Nonetheless, it is well to consider the 
immediate effect of sour milk or buttermilk on 
your own digestive apparatus, and not fly off the 
handle on a general rule that may not be appli- 
cable to you, as it certainly is not to everybody. 
Humanity has a craze to buy health—to “take 
something” the moment the stomach rebels, when 
the remedy most needed may be a rest. As a rule, 
health cannot be purchased either in pills, pow- 
ders, or liquids. A wise person once remarked 
that the best value of health foods inhered in not 
eating them. It may be that buttermilk will do 
you the most good when you leave it alone. 

With a record of fifty lives and a property loss 
way into the millions, these forest fires in Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana seem to preach a more insist- 
ent sermon than do those who talk of conserva- 
tion. While statesmen and economists are wrang- 
ling over the nominal ownership of natural re- 
sources, the fire fiend lays hold of vast areas of 
woodland, and half a hundred human lives are 
sacrificed in the vain effort to stay the progress 
of the flames. The full extent of the damage will 
not be revealed for many days, but already fifty 
are known to have died by the flames, one hun- 
dred are missing, about two hundred are serious- 
ly injured; the town of Wallace is half destroyed. 
nullions and millions of feet of valuable timber 
have been consumed, and the fires at this writing 
are still raging beyond human control]. The sug- 
gestion of T. B. H. Walker, the lumber magnate, 
that the dry debris and undergrowth of the forest 
should be burned over each year, as a positive 
preventative against great conflagrations, seems 
to reason well and should be thoroughly investi- 
gated by the government foresters. 


In England it is Bernard Shaw, in America it 
is Anna Shaw. Both,are humorists, both are ir- 
reclaimably preachers, and both manage to ab- 
sorb considerably more printer's ink than would 
seem to be warranted by the piebeian sound of 
their surname. The which, however, has been 
recently--and temporarly, it is to be hoped, and 
guessed—eclipsed by the more sounding cog- 
nomen, Johnson. We speak of a world-wide cOn- 
dition, and have no special reference to California, 
a circumstance that enables us to record with 
much pride of patriotism the glorious fact that 
our own American Shaw—the Rev. Anna-—-is the 
first of the twain of Shaws to emerge from the 
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Johnson eclipse, her effulgence being based upon 
the strictly Rooseveltian theory of early mar- 
riages and plenty of them. “A man needs to be 
married in order to be either civilized or com- 
fortable,” Dr. Shaw tells us. Now it remains for 
the other Shaw to point out that im the scheme of 
things, it was never intended that man should be 
too comfortable, else he were prone to sit still 
and let the law of variation attend to all the ‘‘pass- 
ing on.” 

Con the wisdom of the ancients as we may, 
point to their lack of scientific knowledge, and to 
our own wonderful progress since the days when 
the Vedas were young, yet every now and then 
the pride and arrogance of the west is brought up 
with a sharp turn by a striking parallel between 
the “intuition” of the ancient east and the scien- 
tiie attainments of the modern west. Thus, when 
Sir William Thompson published his latest the- 
ories regarding the ultimate of matter, many stu- 
dents noted their remarkable analogy with the old 
Vedic doctrine of the tattwas. Another hint of 
this rediscovery of ancient wisdom is cited by the 
Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, which 
instances that the Hindu Vedas positvely enjoin 
the killing of the rat, the mole, and the boring 
beetle—the three most dangerous carriers of dis- 
ease. The rat carries the bubonic plague, and the 
Hea and the mosquito, both of which are boring 
sects, are under the ban of science for convey- 
ing various contagious disorders. It is pointed 
out that if the people of modern India would in- 
voke the power of their own ancient wisdom, in 
this respect, at least, the result would redound to 
the sanitary welfare of their native land. 

Are wedding gifts immoral? This is one of the 
hot weather problems now agitating the British 
public. Prof, William Robert Smith, president of 
the Institute of Public Health, tinding everybody 
in England entirely well and housed in perfectly 
sanitary’ conditions, it is to be surmised, now 
lends the weight of his high office to the consid- 
eration of this mighty problem. And the groan- 
ing cable informs us that he really thinks they 
are—wedding presents—immoral, don't you know. 
And a special wireless message, the following day. 
reveals that the British public ig taking him— 
Smuth—seriously. “He has started a real prob- 
Jem,” it is said-——at last. ‘The Jand tax in the 
budget and the abdication of the prerogatives of 
the house of lords, these are small matters. At 
last England has a “real problem” to consider. 
Are wedding presents immoral? And he, Smith, 
thinks they are. Probably the London Telegraph, 
or maybe the Times, is even now canvassing the 
question in, say, the Whitechapel district. With 
keen anxiety we await the result. 


Eastern and European reviews are tentatively, 
humorously, and even seriously philosophizing 
that the game of war is over—not a result of The 
Hague peace conference, but because the airship 
is a practical success. Social reformers and rev- 
olutionists may as well take notice at last, that 
this is an era of mechanical and industrial develop- 
ment. The true prophet of progress is the in- 
ventor. Christianity will be attained through the 
workshop and laboratory, if at all. The dreams 
and visions of the world’s saviors and seers will 
be concreted into actualities by tne electrician. 
the chemist, the mechanic, and the engineer-—in- 
stead of by preachers and teachers. These latter 
will do well, indeed, if they merely keep up with 
the real trend of progress and prepare the minds 
and hearts of men for the tremendous changes 
that are coming in unforeseen ways. 


Tt reads like a wild flight of imagination, but 
the daily press vouches for its truthfulness (and 
who can doubt the daily press?): “A steel cage on 
wheels, cunningly wrought by a skilled craftsman 
and safeguarded by locks of the most complicated 
design, for the morning’s ride of Vinson McLean, 
America’s $100,000,000 baby, is the latest and most 
startling novelty which two fond parents at Bar 
Harbor have adopted to protect their infant boy 
from kidnapers.” Well, the doting parents can 
probably afford it, and if telegraphic accounts of 
it please the people and help to while away the 
teditm of the dogdays, why not? Baby’s steel 
cage is only the outward and visible sign of that 
still greater prison which tremendous wealth al- 
ways typifies. 

Contrasting the enticements and the pictur; 
esqueness of Bokhara and Samarkand, William E. 
Curtis writes to the Chicago Record-Herald that 
these famous cities of Turkestan are as unlike as 
San Francisco and Boston, “although there is 
nothing in either of them except the traditions 
of culture that would resemble Boston, and noth- 
ing but their total depravity that would resemble 
San Francisco.” 


——— 








ON AN OLD COACH ROAD 


RAVELERS had cause to bless the regency 
Tana reign of King George IV. for what was 

done under that sovereign’s administration. 
lt was due to his persistence that the miry roads 
through which previous generations ploughed 
their weary ways from London to Bath, “by 
the blessing of God in four days,” gave way to 
the fne post roads which today are the glory of 
Isngland and the envy and admiration of all Amer- 
ican tourists. Opposite the ship taverns at Char- 
ing Cross was the place of arrival and departure 
of all coaches between London and Woolwich, 
and as they started every half hour of the day, 
there was a constant hustle at that point. The 
shape of the old Greenwich coach was peculiar, 
having a basket behind, which gave it the appear- 
ance of a velucle bred between a hackney coach 
and an Irish jaunting car. This was greatly ad- 
mired and patronized by foreigners, whose horror 
of the ordinary outside places is well depicted by 
a German traveler, who wrote a book about Eng- 
land in the beginning of the last century. “They 
have a curious way of riding,” he says, “not in, 
but upon, a stage coach. Persons to whom it is 
inconvenient to pay a full price inside sit on the 
top of the coach, without seats, or even a rail. 
By what means passengers can thus fasten them- 
selves securely on the roof of these vehicles | 
know not, but you see numbers constantly seated 
there, and apparently at their ease. This they 
call riding outside. We had six over our heads, 
and when we alighted their boisterous manners 
and noise quite frightened us. He who can hbal- 
ance himself rides not incommodiously.” 


* * 4 


I solved the problem on how and where to pass 
my summer vacation by setting out afoot along 
one of King George’s good roads, over which the 
old stage coaches used to bowl so merrily before 
they were supserseded by steam. My first long 
halt was at the county. town of Devizes, in Wilt- 
shire, which, it is said, was founded by Alfred 
the Great, A.D. 811, though its history does not 
begin until the reign of Henry I (A.D. 1100), when 
its famous castle was built. Devizes Castle played 
an important part in the wars between Stephen 
and Matilda (A:D. 1141). Edward 1. (A.D. 1272) 
passed his Easter here; but as far back as the 
feiemeot tienry Vill. (A.D. "13ao), st ied prac- 
tically fallen into ruin, although the keep was de- 
fensible as Jate as the time of the first rebellion. 
Little or nothing remains of the ancient building 
now, but a tesselated modern mansion has taken 
its place, and its memory is kept alive by that fine 
old posting inn, the Castle, ancient and quaint as 
anything that we have yet passed through in this 
good old market town. There is a curious legend, 
which is immortalized upon the cross in the mar- 
ket plate, coiicernmmg a modétn Sappiitaetiat 
tells us how, in the year 1798, a woman named 
Ruth Peirce, having bought here a sack of wheat, 
pretended she had given the dealer the money, 
and when he denied receiving it, she cried, “I 
wish | may drop down dead if I did not give it to 
you!” and how the words had scarcely passed her 
lips when she fell down and expired, and in her 
hands were found the coins for which she had 
perjured herself. 

* Ok O* 

Of course I stopped at the grand old Bear Inn, 
which has traditions enough associated with it to 
fll a column. In 1789 the Bear was kept by 
Thomas Lawrence, a rolling stone, a restless, a 
desultory man, who had been at different times a 
solicitor, a poet, an artist, an exciseman, and was 
now a boniface. He had a son named after him- 
self who inherited his father’s talents, but, as 
was afterward shown, fortunately combined with 
much more stability of purpose. Young Tom had 
a taste for painting and poetry, and his father, 
quite the gentleman in powdered wig and delicate 
Jace ruffles, and black silk stockings, would intro- 
duce the bright-eyed boy to his more distin- 
guished guests, and ask them whether his son 
should recite from the poets for their amusement 
or draw their likenesses. Youthful prodigies are 
usually a bore, their abilities being in the inverse 
ratio to their parent’s opinion of them; but young 
‘Tom Lawrence was a notable exception to the 
rule. Garrick, when journeying between London 
and Bath, always stopped at the Bear, and in- 
variably summoned the boy to repeat to him any- 
thing new he might have Jearned since Roscious’ 
last visit. and doubtless the great actor gave him 
many a hint. Sheridan and Wilkes and many an- 
other celebrity were equally pleased with Tom’s 
rhetorical powers. If he had a talent for reci- 
tation, he had a genius for the pencil. He painted 
his first portrait at six, so was no solemn young 
prig. but, to the contrary, a wild, romping boy who 
would dash inte the room riding on a stick, and 
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when asked if he could take such and such a gen- 
tleman’s portrait, would exclaim, boldly, “That I 
can; and very like him, too!” And out would 
come his crayons, and in a very short time he 
would produce a clever life-like sketch of the in- 
drvidual. 

















* K 


Madame D’Arbley relates how, when she was 
Miss Burney, she once put up at the Bear in com- 
pany with Mrs. Thrale, the great brewer’s wife, 
and how pleased she was with Mrs. Lawrence, 
whose manners and breeding were so much above 
her station in life; how the house was full of books 
and music and drawings, and how, while she and 
Mrs: Thrale were passing the evening over a 
rubber at cards, their attention was attracted by 
the sounds of a pianoforte well played, and a 
youthful voice singing an Italian song with con- 
siderable taste. Mrs. Thrale rapped at the door 
and was admitted by two very pretty girls, one 
thirteen, the other sixteen, who gracefully pre- 
sented the two ladies with chairs. “But though 
those pretty girls struck us so much,” says Ma- 
dame D’Arbley, “the wonder of the family was 
yet to be produced. This was their brother, a 
most lovely boy of ten years of age, who seemed 
to be not merely the wonder of the family, but 
of the times for his astonishing skill in drawing. 
They protested he had never had any instruction, 
yet he showed us some of his productions that 
were really beautiful. Those that were copies 
were delightful; those of his own composition 
amazing, though far inferior. ] was equally struck 
with the boy and his works.” But mere child as 
he was, Tom Lawrence already had been taken to 
town and introduced to some of the most famous 
artists of the day, including the great Sir Joshua, 
who pronouneed him the most promising genius 
he had ever met, while Prince Hoare, one of the 
regent’s friends, promised to send him to Italy 
with his son. Lawrence the older soon grew tired 
of the Bear, and removed to Bath, Somerset. 
where young Tom set up as a portrait painter in 
crayons, and among others drew a likeness of 
Mrs. Sarah Siddons, then in the first flush of her 
beauty and marvelous success. But at eighteen 
he settled down in London, in order that he might 
study at the Royal Academy, and so great was 
his success that when only twenty-two he was, 
at the desire of the king, elected a supplementary 
associate. At Sir Joshua Reynolds’ death, twelve 
months later, he was appointed court painter; he 
was knighted in 1815, and in 1826 appointed presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. Sir Thomas was the 
true descendant of Lely, Kneller and Reynolds. 
How often have | gazed admiringly upon his por- 
traits m2 the Waterloo Gallery, at Windsor, and 
elsewhere. sae TN ne 

There is nothing of the poet and painter about 
the jolly landlord Who now comes to the door of 
the Bear, and with whom our farmer friend 
shakes hands and passes remarks about the crops. 
Brief was my stay, though | should have loved 
to explore the old rooms in which Sheridan and 
Garrick, and so many other by-gone celebrities, 
have sat. I was now only ninety miles from Lon- 
don; and fast nearing my journey'’s end. At an- 
other time I shall hope to tell The Graphic read- 
ers of what | found at Bath and the old traditions 
that still cling to that famed resort. 

EDWIN A. COOKE. 

London, August 10, rgrto. 





To Make Catalina a Sportsman’s Paradise 

According to a story from New York, Catalina 
Island, at least the large part of it back of Avalon, 
is to be turned into a game preserve, the like of 
which cannot be duplicated anywhere, It is said 
that former President Roosevelt and others asso- 
ciated with him, are about to propose such a plan 
to the owners of the Magic Isle, and it is stated 
that the move, in its preliminary stages, already 
has been approved in advance. Jt is intended to 
stock the island with specimens of rare birds 
and fauna, and as they are certain to thrive, it is 
believed that in a few years there will be located 
in Southern California a sportsman’s paradise, the 
equal of which will not be found elsewhere in 
North America. Already, its ishing preserves are 
famous the world over. 


Five Millions for His Butte Properties 


Tn order to set at rest a story which has created 
much gossip in New York financial circles of 
late, an intimate friend of former Senator W. A. 
Clark, in Los Angeles, is authority for the state- 
ment that the Montana man, when in this city re- 
cently, told him in a casual conversation that his 
copper properties he disposed of to the Standard 
Oil interests, located near Butte, brought him the 
sum Of $5,000,000 and not $12,000,000 or any other 
sum such as has been mentioned since the trans- 
action was completed early in the year, 
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PASSING OF THE CATTLE BARONS 








times that number of acres in one of the fair- 

est valleys of the world. So he borrowed the 
money from a Los Angeles Shylock at 5 per cent 
per month, to be compounded monthly. At this 
point it should be stated why Carpenter needed 
$500. He had discovered a “system!” Just what 
the system consisted of it is unnecessary (and 
impossible) to state, and the real historian in this 
matter, J. M. Guinn, has not deemed it advisable 
to divulge. He simply tells us, in the Septem- 
ber issue of the Pacific Monthly, that Carpenter 
wanted $500 because he had a “system,” and that 
he got the $500 because be had 25,000 acres in 
Southern California. This was years ago, as 
early as 1850, or thereabouts, in fact—Mr. Guinn 
does not give the exact date. His keen sense of 
the picturesque and romantic leads him to the 
narration of the essential. People with arith- 
metically trained minds may object that even 
Carpenter’s Christian name is omitted. Well, they 
can find it in Bancroft’s, probably, or at another 
encyclopedic source. 

Historian Guinn has previously recounted that 
Carpenter had been “bucking” the faro “tiger.” 
Now, do you not understand at least the relation 
between his “system” and his need for $500? 
And here the conscientious reviewer must pause 
to correct the faulty phraseology of WHustorian 
Guinn, who tells us that “Carpenter had a sys- 
tem.” This is all wrong. It is such negligent 
use of the Rooseveltian English that produces 
all the confusion in the world and occasionally 
leads to wars and worse—arguments. Carpenter 
did not have a “system.” A “system” had Car- 
penter! Can you doubt it? Ask any man who 
has ever played a “system,” in cards, dominoes, 
or in life itself—or read this altogether veracious 
and fascinating history of “The Passing of the 
Cattle Barons of Californiayewhich Mr. Guinn, 
who is so well known among educators and pub- 
lic-spirited men of Southern California as to need 
no further introduction, has so graphically pre- 
sented. 

Now, this system which had Carpenter. was, no 
doubt, theoretically perfect and ideal in every 
Way. ley aivavs care. You coumld@talk it over 
all night, examine it from every possible view- 
point. It was flawless—in theory. In practice? 
Ah, that is quite another matter. The system that 
had Carpenter refused to have tlfe.faro bank. It 
was aiter Carpenter and his acres. Doubtless, 
another system finally got the faro dealer—maybe 
a police system. On this point Historian Guinn 
is silent. 

But having got Carpenter, the “system” pro- 
ceeded to get his 25,000 acres, using a local Shy- 
lock with his 60 per cent compounded monthly, 
as the means to an end which any good Presby- 
terian or Determinist will tell you was foreor- 
dammed by inscrutable law since before the flood. 
Just how long it takes $500 at 5 per cent a month 
compound to reach $100,000 is so stmple a propo- 
sition that Mr. Guinn has elected to let the reader 
work it out for himself. He has used his space 
to better advantage. Briefly, he tells us that when 
it reached the hgure named, “the magnificent 
Santa Gertrudes rancho, worth today a million 
dollars,’ was lost to its original grantee for the 
insignificant debt of $500. 


All this, and innumerable other equally interest- 
ing and picturesque events occurred in those days 
when the cattle buyers from the rich gold mines 
of the north began to come over the Tehachapi 
aid down tlté coast in ships with™their Hage of 
gold, “and golden twenties and octagon-shaped 
fifty-dollar slugs became more plentiful in the 
old pueblo of Los Angeles than silver pesos had 
been in the days of the padres.” Then the gam- 
bling fever broke out, broad acres and thousands 
of head of cattle were staked on the turn of a 
card—and lost. 


At cards and dice you always lose—no matter 
how much you win. That sounds like a paradox, 
but it is truth. They who lose least by cards and 
dice are those who lose quickest. Whom the gods 
would destroy they give “winnings” at the green 
cloth. The gambling spirit is a strong and fine 
human elemeut. The man who is afraid to gamble 
will never win anything worth having, but nature’s 
care is for the strong and bold who dare to play 
for high stakes. She has little use for those who 
waste their talents to win a mere pot of gold. 
Gold won on the turn of a card is even less than 
gold won by graft. This is history talking, and 
not the*reviewer. Nature rewards creative work, 


‘Caran needed $500. He owned fifty 


and all other winning is loss, maugre appearances, 

Those dreamy old days of the padres had te 
pass—days when boundary lines were points of 
honor, when the song of birds was sweeter than 
a factory whistle, when there was room in the 
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world, and men had time te think (but didn't)— 
when a land grant in California was limited to 
50,000 acres or thereabouts, and there was no 
other limit in the skies or on earth. It is not 
enough that a few men of each generaticn shall 
think, and the rest learn. Nature's decree is that 
all shal] learn to think and each to stand alone. 
So muplacable civilization must descend upon the 
fair land of summer dreams and no winter! Man 
must rub elbows with his fellows of all climes. 
These day dreams in the shade of live oaks must 
vive place to the strenuous life of commerce. 
The days of dolce far niente must make room for 
Broadway and the Orpheum. Sunlit virgin acres 
must be turned to townsites, and these be linked 
by interurban trolley systems—about the only 
“system that works out in practice. 

lt is foolish to regret the old days, but decided- 
ly interesting to cast a backward glance at them 
now and then—and in their passing there is much 
of educative vaiue for the serious student of the 
present. Mr. Guinn has condensed with much 
skill one of the phases of the transitional stage 
of California's growth. He tells of the dry years 
of 1856-58, when the valleys and mesas of South- 
ern California were littered with dead cattle; and 
of the floods that came in the winter of 1861-62, 
when it rammed Steatiy: for anionth and the 
Arroyo Seco became a mighty river, and Los An- 
geles received no matl for six weeks. His com- 
panion article, “Krom Cattle Range to Orange 
Grove,” which will appear in next month’s issue 
of the Pacific Monthly, will be awaited with a 
whetted appetite. 


* 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 
‘Oem TION to Hiram Johnson as the stand- 


ard bearer of the Republican party is by no 

means dead, but the plan of campaign against 
him ts still in embryo. The leaders of the oppo- 
sition refuse to recognize in the man who has de- 
nounced President Taft a fit person to be the Re- 
publican governor of California. They point out 
that despite his enormous pluralities over the 
other candidates, he is still the candidate of only 
a nunority of the Republicans of California. More- 
over, they find much evidence to convince them 
that a considerable portion of his great vote was 
contributed by masquerading Democrats. ‘They 
believe that if they could tind the right man to 
be nonunated by petition, he could easily beat 
both Johnson and Bell. If they find him, we may 
be treated to an interesting campaign. If not, 
the contest between Hiram and Theodore is des- 
tined to be a tame affair, the main feature of 
which is lhkely to be a competition of lungs—to 
test which can shout the louder against the South- 
ern Pacific Railway. 

x ok ok 


Against such a movement as an organized Re- 
publican revolt is to be noted the alacrity with 
which each of Johnson's rivals jumped into the 
band wagon as soon as his nomination was as- 
sured. Notably, also, Governor Gillett lost no 
time i climbing aboard. The beaten rivals were 
only following the tradition of proving themselves 
good losers. But how far does Governor Gillett’s 
attitude represent those who, up to the time of 
Johnson's nomination, were bitterly opposed to 
him ? 
x xk ok 

Such a revolt, some believe, is futile and would 
be predestined to failure. There are many indi- 
cations that the people of California are heartily 
sick of the prolonged direct primary campaign, 
and will gladly resign themselves to an apathetic 
contest between Johnson and Bell. Even if the 
opposition could find their leader, it would be dif- 
hcult enough to arouse public interest. And it is 
hard to see where they can find fim. ‘The first 
name that suggested itself was that of Henry TT. 
Gage. But it is a far ery to Portugal, and even if 
it were raised, it is very long odds that the former 
governor would not heed it. If Gage had enter- 
tained any ambition in this direction he would 
have listened six month ago to the earnest pleas 
that were made to him to enter the primary lists. 
And when Gage’s name has been dismissed, whose 
is left to conjure with? 


* * & 


After all, the “regulars” have only themselves 
to blame for their utter rout at the primaries. Tf 
they had deliberately planned political suicide 
they could not have been more successful. As a 
“machine,” the Lincoln-Roosevelt League has 
made the old organization ridiculous in compari- 
son. Did the leaguers leave the nomination of 
their candidate for governor open to a free-for-all 
competition, according to the chaotic spirit of the 
direct primary law? Hiram Johnson’s nomination 
was dictated by a handful of leaders, and the 
whole force of the league’s energies was concen- 
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ON THE MARCH 


Close up! for the lines are thinning, a man drops 
now and then 
Out of the ranks and into the grave as a stune 
from a sling is hurled, 
Hor the battles of peace are raging, and women as 
well as men 
Are fighting a common enemy all over the wait- 
ing world. 


The circle is narrowing slowly: 

come at last, 
For the hunt goes on, and the quest is sharp, 

either by night or day, 

And never a beast by God creatcd has equalled or 
Surpassed 

. The Nero-like ferocity of a nation brougnt te 
bay. 


the struggle will 


Close up! did a comrade falter and fall with a fatal 
wound ? 
Another shall step and take 
waves press on at sea, 
And better be dead, and the spoil of worms, slow 
rotting underground, 
Than flaunt in a slavish servitude the banner of 
the free. 


his place as the 


The cloud of the future thickens, the shades of the 
past arise, 
And a lurid light, like a far-flung torch, carves 
light in the darkened space, 
And the towering tops of a thousand spires dash 
down before mine eyes 
Where starving hosts of the people meet with 
Mammon face to face. 


Close up! and with song and laughter; for the oil 
and corn and wine 
Shall all be ours in after days, and faces fair tu 
see; 
By the strength of many, and might of right, as 
precedents divine, 
Will we gather the harvest and shear the flocks 
in seasons yet to he. 


And forever our banner is Justice, and Justice our 
Avatar; 
And never a man so humble born but our brother 
he is known, 
And red on the scroll of ages hence will we scraw] 
the sign of war, 
Where the cycles reap in armed men the discord 
they have sown. 


Close up! for the final conflict, bare arm and swing 

the sword; 

glint of steel, like a lightning-flash, 

cleanse the poisonous air, 

With the right of a man to live as a man once more 
to us restored, 

The meed of the earth and the fruits thereof for 

those who do and dare. 

—HRNEST M’'’GAFFEY, 


Kor shall 








trated upon his success. The “regulars” blindly 
swallowed the direct primary dose prescribed by 
the Lincoln-Roosevelt doctors, a dose which they 
refused to take themselves because they had been 
sagacious enough to realize that its effects would 
Dewiatar . ae 


[t is difficult to realize the purblindness of some 
of the old wheel horses of the smashed machine. 
For more than ten years Jere Burke and John C. 
Lynch have been regarded as in the top flight of 
astute politicians. Yet each of these gentlemen is 
credited with having laid his own money on Alden 
Anderson to defeat both Johnson and Curry at 
the primary polls. 

MB * * 

San Ifrancisco is still waiting for the Sun to 
rise. The Sun is the name of a new Democratic 
morning journal, which has heen threatening to 
shine for nearly a year. Its appearance has been 
dated definitely a number of times. It was prom- 
ised with more assurance than ever this week. 
But still it cometh not. . Possibly, it is waiting 
for the return of James D. Phelan from Europe. 
But although the election of a Democratic gov- 
ernor is well within the range of possibilities, no- 
body has yet dreamed of a Democratic legisla- 
ture with an opportunity of casting more than a 
complimentary vote for a Democrat to represent 
tlhe state in the United@states Seiate. ke, ©. 

San Francisco, Acust.23, 1910) 


Sugar Investors May Break Even 

Nathan Cole’s Pacific Sugar corporation, which 
engulfed Arthur C. Harper in its meshes when it 
nally proved a bankrupt, has been taken over 
by eastern men with large capital, and: bondhold- 
ers of the old company are to have their original 
investment returned to them at a comparatively 
early day. New bonds are being exchanged for old 
in the enterprise, and the former should prove to 
be bankable paper before long. All told, Los An- 
geles has nearly a million dollars tied up in the 
Cole-Harper sugar enterprise, and if that should 
be saved, it will be good news to al! concerned, 
Siice there was serious danger of the euitire 
amount being dissipated. 





RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONVICTS 


HAT convicted criminals should be treated 
"T ttimanely and scieutifically, instead of in a 

spirit of revenge, is a notion that is fast gain- 
ing currency in the world, and here in America. 
to be convinced of a thing is to put it in practice 
as speedily as possible. Not the first by any 
means, but perhaps the most conspicuous and 
most encouraging work in the line of prison re- 
form, is that undertaken by Thomas J. Tynan, 
warden of the Colorado state penitentiary at 
Canon City. He has worked out a system of hu- 
mane treatment that looks well on its face, as de- 
scribed in the September issue of the World's 
Work, by Eugene L. Bertrand, and has given sur- 
prisingly good results thus far. 

Warden Tynan has established three convict 
camps in the mountains, where the men work 
eight hours a day at road construction. They 
wear no stripes and are treated with less rigor 
and harshness than the employes of many a labor 
camp. They are not guarded by guns and cannon. 
but each man is placed on his honor not to at- 
tempt to escape, and the first case of default has 
yet to be reported. When the day’s work is 
dene, the men gather me groups, play balleenen 
for trout in the stream, read, or do as they please 
until g o'clock. At that hour they must be in 
camp and each man accounted for before going 
to bed. “We have less trouble with these con- 
victs than the contractors have with free labor,” 
says the warden, “and the seerct of it is that we 
have no whisky in“camyp,” 

Colorado is building a fine system of automo- 
bile. roads through her~- picturesque mountain 
scenery 1 this manner, and what is far more im- 
portant, go per cent of her state prisoners who 
gain their release from these outdoor camps are 
returned to society “cured.” Whether crime be a 
disease or not, it is a well-known fact, proved 
over and over again, beyond all eavil, that the 
prisons of civilization are its greatest crime hatch- 
eries, and that men are constantly being released 
from them to prey upon society. The released 
convict is a far more dangerous enemy of society 
than the one convicted of his frst offense. 

[t 1s well to consider the question on strictly 
rational grounds. Society's only interest in the 
criminal is to prevent his depredations and his in- 
crease. Almost every energy of the penal code 
and the prison system today is a direct appeal to 
the evil side of human nature. From the moment 
a suspect is arrested and sweated by the police 
til he is finally thrown back upen society after 
a term of years passed in the most humiliating 
environment and among the most vicious associ- 
ates, society s every att toward lim is a direct 
appeal to his lower nature. The theory of the 
present system 1s that men can be frightened inte 
good behavior. This is an egregious error and 
will not stand the test of the simplest logical 
analysis—or perhaps only of the simplest and 
blindest surface analysis. The coward is always 
the wretch. [Tear teaches him to lie and sneak 
and to follow what his defective or untutored 
nund leads him to suppose is the line of least re- 
sistence between him and his animal appetites. 

It requires strength and fearlessness to be good. 
to be decent, kind, or truthful. The coward, or 
the cowed man, is never truthful, and the chronic. 
dangerous criminals of society are its moral weak- 
lngs. As to morality, it is largely a matter of 
fresh air, wholesome food, decent surroundings 
and fearlessness. Any method of treatment. that 
will encourage a man to hang his head in shame, 
or to grit his teeth over silent curses, is a wanton 
debauchery of human nature. 

If society would safeguard itself against the 
criminal. let it treat him, not sentimentally, but 
with scientific rationality. Colorado seems te 
have taken hold of this question in a most credit- 
able and prohtable manner. Why every state in 
the Unton should not put its convicts to work at 
roadimaking seems to be an inquiry unanswerable 
on the negative side. Everywhere, goods roads 
are needed, and nowhere need the convict ron,j- 
makers displace those already hired by the coun- 
ties. It is a question of building more roads and 
discontinuing the unscientifically barbarous treat- 
ment of criminals. It is a question of decreasing 
crime and criminals and of increasing the miles of 
navigable highways. 


Portent of Renewed Oil Activities 


That the speculation in oil shares is about to 
take on renewed life is indicated in the fact that 
tonight there will leave Los Angeles a special 
car filled with prominent shareholders of the Con- 
solidated Oil Company, which is the owner of a 
gusher, next to the Lakeview well, the most pro- 
ductive in the Midway district. The party will 
be in the field over Sunday, and its members ex- 
pect to return here Monday morning. 











Florian Peixotto Augments Art Colony 


Local art circles have been measurably en- 
riched this week by the advent of Florian Peixotto, 
of the famous Peixotto family of artists, whose 
splendid work in Paris has been recognized by the 
award to him by the French government of the 
coveted badge of the legion d’honneur. Mr. 
Peixotto is seriously considering remaining here 
permanently, the opportunity for fine mural dec- 
orative work, which is his specialty, offering al- 
lurements not to be easily resisted. It is to be 
hoped Mr. Peixotto will yield to his inclination. 
Los Angeles is at that stage of development in 
its artistic homes and public architecture when 
talent of the high-grade Peixottu kind should find 
wide scope for its activities and adequate reim- 
bursement. 


Farewell Dinner to Hugo Johnston 

In a three-cornered wager they had on the 
primary nomination for governor, Hugo Johnston, 
Joe Bohun and Will Keller agreed that the win- 
ner should give a dinner at the California Club, 
the occasion to be a sort of farewell party to 
Hugo Johnston, who left for Chicago yesterday, 
with the expectation of returning to Los Angeles 
in time to eat his Christmas dinner here. Will 
Keller proved to be the host, and guests tu the 
number of fifteen who were bidden, tell me it 
was one of the best-appointed affairs the club has 
ever seen. One of the impromptu novelties was 
the singing of several Welsh songs in his native 
tongue by Reese Llewellyn, whose artistic efforts 
were the hit of the evening. So successiul was 
the gathering that if Hugo Johnston had not 
been obliged to catch his train the dinner might 
still be in progress at this writing. 


Jack Tanner at Home Again 

Jack Tanner, with cheeks abloom, a red carna- 
tion at the lapel of his coat, and two suitcases 
covered with outlandish hotel labels, seeped into 
town Thursday after nine months of wandering, 
principally in the Orient. Since leaving here last 
November, he has hunted the tiger in Siam, fished 
for pearls in Ceylon, hobnobbed with Roosevelt 
in Egypt and by easy stages meandered across the 
continent of Europe to London, thence to New 
York and home. Same insouciant, debonair Jack! 
Mustache just a shade thinner, but otherwise in- 
tact and content to remain in Los Angeles for at 
least two weeks before planning another foreign 
invasion. 


Judge McKinley’s Big Catch 

Judge and Mrs. McKinley are nome again, after 
a delightful outing at Pelican Lake, the famous 
Harriman acquisition near Klamath Falls. They 
were accompanied by their son, J. W. Mckinley, 
Jr., who did not return to Los Angeles with them, 
as the university fall term required his presence at 
Berkeley. The judge reports the fishing superb, 
one of his big catches being a 9!4-pound steelhead 
trout, that was delicious eating. There is great 
activity at Klamath Falls, due to the several rail- 
road surveys made, which presage immediate lay- 
ing of tracks, giving the Klamathites direct con- 
nection with Portland. The country surrounding 
is 2ugel agriculttimaledistrict. 


Engineer Dockweiler’s Fine Record 


J. H. Dockweiler, a former Los Angelan who 
has achieved success in the northern part of the 
state, was in the city this week. ‘Ten years ago 
Mr. Dockweiler, who is a brotHer of Isadore, was 
the city engineer of Los Angeles, elected as a 
Democrat. He first recommended acquiring tht 
present municipal water supply, when the plant 
was owned by a private corporation, and whien 
that was brought about he was drafted in San 
Francisco for a similar purpose. He has been in 
receipt of a big salary from the northern metrop- 
olis for months, as the expert under whose pro- 
fessional eye San Francisco will ultimately own 
its water system. Jt was about the time that 
Dockweiler was city engineer, when "Leo V. 
Youngworth, present United States marshal, was 
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a chainman in the office. as also was County Sur- 
veyor [. B. Noble and State Surveyor General 
Kingsbury. One of these days Mr. Dockweiler 
will come hack to stay. 





Dr. Burton Extols Our Climate 

Dr. Richard F. Burton, whose spirited and in- 
forming lectures on the drama at the Cumnock 
School of Expression, a few weeks ago, were a 
literary treat, 1s found saying in the Minneapoiis 
Bellman, in the current issue, following a com- 
miserating paragraph on the heat the Minnesotans 
have been experiencing: “I feel like apologizing 
at once to August for having written that last 
sentence, for J am now in Los Angeles, and the 
dogstar month hath no terrors here, but is, rather, 
all smiles, sea breezes and buoyantly cool nights. 
We read in the eastern dispatches of gasping 
dogs in New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, but the 
statement is received with a kind of incredulous 
wonder. 1 confess it can be hot at noonday here, 
but it is the dry heat that wilteth not, and by 4 
o'clock of an afternoon, a divine sea wind has 
sprung up and you are glad you were born. It is 
hardly fair for me to rip it in on stay-at-homes, 
but, after passing two whole summers in Cali- 
fornia, | know whereof I speak when I say that it 
is the incomparable climate of the country; all the 
rest, in the language of Charles Dudley Warner 
(read the delightful “Our Italy,” if you haven't), 
being weather. Jt is equally good for work or 
play, for sick or well, white or black. I am al- 
most tempted to offer to pay your fare out to 
prove it. Please notice that, being a Yankee, I[ 
say almost—and make no mistake.” 


White Skirt Awaits the Large Gentleman 

There was an advertisement in the classified 
colunts of the Times last Monday that interested 
me. It was in the “personal” section, and sug- 
gested to the large gentleman who took the lady’s 
white serge coat from the Bristol Pier Cafe, Sun- 
day afternoon, that if he would call at the Angelus 
Hotel he might have the skirt to match. I have 
inquired at the Angelus if he had acted on the 
hint, but up to Thursday evening the white skirt 
remained uncalled for. 


Paul de Longpre’s Old Trouble Recurs 

lt was an abscess near the brain, requiring a 
skillful surgical operation, that caused Paul de 
Longpre to leave his home in New Jersey, twelve 
years ago, and come to Southern California. Last 
week the noted flower painter had a recurrence 
of his old trouble, infammation of the ear setting 
in, which demanded two minor operations before 
the pain he endured for many hours abated. | 
chatted) with the genial paimter on the Wiailliram 
Meads’ beautiful grounds in Hollywood two Sun- 
days ago, and it was after sundown that evening 
the pain began. I regret to learn that the recent 
trouble has caused the painter to become abso- 
lutely deaf in the left ear. The symptoms are of a 
mastoid abscess, but his doctors hope a capital 
operation will not be necessary. 


From Florence to Venice in a Day 


Byg@earto lina pestalég(D Male). Col, \V uel. 
Garland writes me from Venice that they made 
the run from Florence, two hundred miles, in one 
day. Tuesday, August 9, and he suggests that 
Venice is the ideal spot for the next outing of the 
Catalina Yacht Club (all who are agreed will sig- 
nify their approval in the usual manner. Carried 
unanimously). Incidentally, the colonel advises 
me that Venice ts a place full of action. Also of 
water. 


Mines and Andrews in Paris 


Billy Mines drops me a carte postale from Paris 
saying that he and Mrs. Mines and the Charley 
Andrews’ are having a glorious time, visiting in 
company all the famous places made familiar by 
history. Billy’s many friends will be delighted to 
know that the outing is doing him lots of good. 
and he hopes to return entirely well. So do J. 
We cannot have too many of his sort. : 


Examiner to Have Its Own Home 


W. R. Hearst is to have a Los Angeles Examin- 
er building, and I am creditably informed that the 
proposed structure will be a reality long before 
the Examiner's new San Francisco home gets un- 
der way. Mr. Hearst, who is in Italy just now, 
is expected here early next winter, and soon after 
his arrival he will issue the order that will start 
the work upon the newspaper building. Mr. 
Hearst has learned to ‘ike Los Angeles, I am told, 
and plans to be with and among us much more 
than in the past. He is interested in certain oil 
and other properties in this field, and his invest- 
ments here are likely to be further augmented. 
In circulation, the Los Angeles Examiner has 
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achieved wonders, and its business never has 
been so good as at present, but its reading matter 
is not up to the standards Publisher Ihmsen has 
set in other directions. Max. by the way, has 
proved a tower of strength to the Examiner since 
he came here from New York. 





Birthday Party for Krishna 

I would like to partake of “Hindoo refresh- 
ments” this evening on the occasion of Krishna's 
birthday, when Baba Bharati will offer his bless- 
ings and deliver an address on the “Greatest 
Savior of Wiemivg@eldeseat Krisha Hiallaion Dawa 
street. | havent the faintest idea what Hindoo 
refreshments are, but there is a mysterious vague- 
ness in the announcement that spurs the fancy. 
My felicttations to the great Krishna. May his 
apostle, the Baba Bharati, prove eloquent of 
speech this evening at the birthday party, and 
may the refreshments be appetizingly good. 1 
wish I might be present. 


“Tom” Hughes as a Placater 

I think I see the wise guiding hand of Thomas 
Hughes in the elaborate account of the laying of 
the corner stone of the new Union League Club 
building in last Sunday’s Times, together with a 
half-page picture of Mayor George Alexander, 
Republican state senator nominee, Lee C. Gates, 
and Councilman Miles C. Gregory. “Tom” 
Hughes has maintained a friendship with General 
Otis all through the recent political unpleasant- 
ness, and I[ fancy it was due to his advice that 
the Times made an effort to recover lost prestige 
among the insurgent Republicans. If, as hinted, 
the general decides that the Times shall not bolt 
the-nomination of Hiram Johnson for governor. 
it will be because he has listened to the voice of 
reason expressed by Hughes. Who knows? The 
general may be found supporting Lee Gates for 
United States senator next winter. 


Au Revoir From Willis Booth 

Willis H. Booth sends me a farewell card from 
the north, jist before he sailed for China, with 
“au revoir” sentiments. I hope he will enjoy his 
tour through the land of the Celestials, as head of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the 
Pacific coast. I dearly wanted to act as secretary 
to this commission and send letters back to The 
Graphic, but the fates ordained it otherwise. The 
grind has me between the upper and nether mill- 
stones. Willis Booth has promised to send me a 
word occasionally, tellmg of their progress in the 
far east. 


Estelle Dreyfus Captures Honolulu 


From Honolulu my friend, the esteemed lin- 
guist, M. Louis Ernest Dreyfus, who with his 
charming and talented wife, Estelle Heartt Drey- 
fus, is enjoying a month’s vacation on the islands, 
writes me that Mrs. Dreyfus has given two con- 
certsenm Flonoltld anidvene atelilo, and has made 
a great hit. This is not surprising. Mrs. Dreyfus 
has a contralto voice of fine sympathetic quali- 
ties, which she handles beautifully. and the rest 
she has had, together with the artistic environ- 
ment, could not fail to be reflected in her singing. 
They will be home early in September. 


C. C. Desmond Back at His Desk 


With a good healthy tan and brisk appetite for 
business, which a prolonged absence has whet- 
tened, C. C. Desmond was back at his balcony 
desk in his big store at the corner of Third and 
Spring, Thursday of this week, after a three 
months’ vacation. Part of this time was passed 
in the east on business, but for the last five weeks 
Mr. Desmond and his wife have beben rusticating 
at Arrowhead Springs, whose medicinal waters 
were found more efficacious for rheumatism than 
any of the famed springs in the White Mountian 
region. J hope this enemy of the Desmond peace 
of mind has been put permanently to rout. 


McLachlan Would Go Back 


[It would appear to be a fairly safe prediction 
that Hon. James McLachlan will be a candidate 
for the lower house of congress two years hence. 
to represent what will then be known as the Pasa- 
dena district. The new apportionment will give 
Los Angeles two men in the lower house after 
this election, and McLachlan already is striving 
to land the prize. I hope he has learned his lesson. 


Martin Marsh Returns to His First Love 

T was told this week that Martin C. Marsh, who 
renounced the Democratic party recently, after 
he had been a Jeffersonian political wheel horse 
in Los Angeles for more than thirty years, 
switched back to his first love on the eve of the 
recent primary election. Marsh had registered as 


_a Republican, and was prepared to cast a ballot 
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for Phil Stanton for governor, or for Charles F. 
Curry, until lis*attentiom=was calledmtierthe fact 
that, under the law, he might forfeit his position 
as highway commissioner if he failed to prove his 
democracy, the law creating the commission pro- 
viding for bi-partisan appointments of its mem- 
bers. By his belated act Marsh now will be in 
position to vote next November for Ins old friend, 
Theodore Bell. 





Who Shall Succeed Stephens? 

In regard tu a successor to Will D. Stephens, as 
chairman of the board of water commissioners, 
Mayor Alexander is in a quandary. The position 
pays $3,000 a year with duties nominal. It is the 


only salaried office in the commission. 


Is Miner Planning a Compromise 

Efforts to apprehend C. B. Miner, the abscond- 
ing stock broker, whose peculations are said to 
aggregate close to $80,000, appear to be flabby. It 
is generally admitted that Miner practiced fraud 
in every direction before his sudden departure, 
yet, so far as known, no earnest attempts have 
been made to bring him back to Los Angeles. 
The alleged dispatch purported to have been sent 
from Glen Falls, N. Y.. may have been genuine. 
It would be a clever move on the part of Miner 
to have his creditors satished to the extent of 
having proceedings of a criminal character against 
him dropped, providing a good share of his steal- 
ings were returned to them. 
Sidney Norman and the Mining Session 

Credit will be due to Sidney R. Norman for the 
success that the coming mining session 1s cer- 
tain to prove. Mr. Norman began agitating for 
the meeting a year ago, and since that time he has 
conducted a publicity campaign of a national 
character. For a long time Mr. Norman was in 
charge of the mining ona of the Times, hence 
he is en rapport with his subject. 


Robert Connelly Wins Attention 


Another newspaper man who has scored suc- 
cess as a publicity promoter has been Robert E. 
Connelly, for a time assistant to John E. Elliott, 
in charge of the Los Angeles bureau of the As- 
sociated Press. Connelly resigned from the A. P. 
in San I'rancisco more than a year ago, to become 
press agent of the San Diego fair. He has proved 
so competent that he was invited recently to 
name his own price if he would agree to pilot 
the publicity department of the proposed San 
Francisco exposition. 


L.-R. League’s Expenditures 

It is reported that the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League expended in the recent primary contest 
about $25,000. The money was raised by sub- 
scription, several leaders of the movement hav- 
ing pledged themselves to finance it up to any 
reasonable sum. Donations now are being solicit- 
ed for the coming state campaign, and it looks as 
if the money needed for the support of Hiram 
Johnson and his associates, easily will be raised, 
so far as Los Angeles is concerned. Meantime, 
it will not surprise me if there ts an immediate 
organization of what has been the regular organ- 
ization. When this is done Walter Parker and 
his following are likely to be as prominent factors 
as they have been in the past. 


Newspaper Publishers Should be Entertained 


Los Angeles is to entertain the members of the 
Pacific coast advisory committee of the Asso- 
ciated Press early in October, and IJ hope to 
see the Chamber of Commerce paying special at- 
tention to those who will attend this gathering. 
Publisher Earl is the local member and doubt- 
less he will see to it that his associates are prop- 
erly entertained in a private way. Editor Mc- 
Clatchy of the Sacramento Bee will be among 
those present, and several other well-known news- 
paper publishers of the coast will be here 


Hitchcock to Deal With Ballinger 


Postmaster General Hitchcock, who is due an 
Los Angeles at an early day, is to meet Secretary 
of the Interior Ballinger in San Francisco before 
the Jatter leaves California for his home in Seattle. 
The meeting was to have been held in Arizona or 
possibly in Los Angeles, but both parties pre- 
ferred that it should take place in the north. My 
informant says that Mr. Hitchcock having been 
primarily responsible for the appointment of Sec- 
retary Ballinger, is to induce the latter to resign, 
if he can do so, and that in case he fails, the ex- 
pected change in the interior department will then 
be decided upon by the leaders of the Republican 
national organization, and the President, regard- 
less. I am curious to see if this story really will 
be borne out by subsequent facts. Incidentally, 
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the story is being reiterated that if the Arizona 
legislature is Republican, one of the United States 
senators from the new commonwealth will be the 
present postmaster general.  \ 


Griffith is Partly Right 

In a specially-prepared pamphlet, Grifhth J. 
Griffith takes issue with the present and former 
administrations of the park department for their 
neglect of what is known as Griffith Park. The 
donor of the three thousand odd acres of hill 
lands calls attention to the fact that while the city 
values the park property at $900,000, it has not ex- 
pended to exceed $1,0co a year in its maintenance 
since the place was acquired. Griffith insists that 
the park should be improved as was intended 
when he gave it to the municipality. He declares 
that instead of $900,0co, the land at this time 
could be sold in the open market at nearer three 
times that sum. When title passed to the city, the 
hills were not worth more than $300 a acre, if 
as much. The donation was made by Griffith in 
1806. 


One of Joe Bumiller’s Latest 


Joe Bumiller is one of the wittiest members of 
the California Club, and if I could save his bon 
mots for exclusive publication in The Graphic, 
copies would sell at a premium. The other day. 
when the daily press reported the death of a 
Mexican in this city at the age of 109, who had 
smoked cigarettes until within°a few days of his 
demise, Joe wrote on the back of a card: 


Untimely end! 
Beware, good friend, 
The fate this greaser met; 
Or you'll die young 
Of poisoned lung— 
Cut out the cigarette! 


Hint to Senator Wright 


If Spalding should prove to have control of the 
senatorial situation, the commanding figure in 
the new legislature, so far as the Spalding sena- 
torial aspirations are concerned, will be Senator 
Leroy E. Wright of San Diego, in case he is elect- 
ed. Wright is a regular organization man who 
in past sessions has made it plain that as a repre- 
sentative from San Diego he could not be con- 
trolled by Los Angeles. This predilection to op- 
pose the southern metropolis, if not curbed, may 
work to the disadvantage of himself as well as 
tomato: Ma, Spalding. 


Dick Ferris and His Political Flyer 


We are to have another aviation meet next 
winter, and I understand that Dick Ferris again 
will be principal impresario. I am told there is 
an influence which is trying hard to repress Fer- 
ris, but as the latter has the support of Henry E. 
Huntington and other big subscribers, it is doubt- 
ful if the opposition can succeed. One thing is 
certain: the January aviation week of 1910 was a 
monster advertisement, and to Dick Ferris must 
be conceded the major credit for what was ac- 
complished. Why take chances? By the way, his 
recent political flyer was not a bad stroke of pub- 
licity on his part. Even though he failed, it was 
worth all it cost. The vote he polled was a 
handsome compliment and will repay him a thou- 
sandfold in the future. 


Stansbury Sued on Y. M. C. A. Subscription 


Many persons are watching with no little in- 
terest the outcome in the case of the Y. M. C. A. 
against Charles Stansbury for a $300 subscription, 
made by the latter to the former's building fund 
a few years ago. A number of similar suits are 
to be started in the event the one in controversy 
proves successful, the issue involved never having 
been decided by the courts. Stansbury is worth 
close to a million dollars, which fortune he 
amiassed as a street and general contractor. It 
will be recalled that he started to build the outfall 
sewer, and after having it half completed he re- 
nigged, forcing the city to fnish the work. A suit 
for about $500,000, brought by the city against 
the delinquent contractor, is still pending. Stans- 
bury’s friends are surprised that he has permitted 
the Y. M. C. A. subseription to get into court. 


To Entertain French Naval Officers 


Los Angeles soon will have an opportunity to 
entertain the officers and men of the cruiser Mont- 
calm, flagship of the French Pacific fleet. The 
vessel at this time is in dry dock in Vallejo, but 
after certain repairs have been completed she will 
come south, anchoring off San Pedro for several 
days. The Chamber of Commerce and Mayor 
Alexander, with certain citizens of French birth 
and extraction, will have charge of the entertain- 
ment of the Montcalm’s officers at their coming 
visit. 


—_ 


Browsings in alt 
ik Shor. 


OUBTLESS Sr admirers, hence 
D readers, ai Henry Fielding’s 


works are 
aware that his younger sister, Sarah, also 
attained eminence in her generation as an author. 
more particularly for her first novel, which was 
her best- known book, “The Adventures of David 
simple.” Miss Fielding published her story in 
1744, anonymously, the “title page reading ° ‘By a 
Lady.” It was soon followed by a second edition, 
revised and corrected, with alterations and adi- 
tions, and a preface by Henry Fielding, revealing 
the authorship to be “a young woman; one so 
nearly and dearly allied to me, in the highest 
friendship as well as relation, that if she had 
wanted any assistance of mine. 1 would have been 
ready to have given it her.” Henry Fielding con- 
sidered many At the characters introduced won- 
derfully drawn. “There are some touches,” he 
says, “which | will venture to say might have 
done honor to the pencil of the immortal Shakes- 
peare himself.” 

a 

[It was my good fortune to rum across the Ad- 
ventures of David in the revised 1744 edition, 
having the brother’s preface. The original story 
was in two volumes. Sarah Fielding, however, 
added a third and fourth volume in 1752 and a fifth 
in 1753, carrying the hero through all the vicis- 
situdes of his adventures, clear to his deathbed. 
The binding and size are uniform, having been 
printed for that same A. Millar who brought out 
the “History of Tom Jones,’-by the redoubtable 
Henry Fielding. Sarah’s other novels, “The Gov- 
erness” and “The Countess of Dellwyn,” also 
came from the same publisher. I cannot agree 
with Samuel Richardson, the famous author of 
“Clarissa Harlowe,” that the sister, in this story 
of David Simple, evinces a more perfect knowl- 
edge of the human heart than her great brother, 
but I am ready to subscribe to the naturalness of 
the incidents related and to the excelient strokes 
of the author in portraying her characters. 

* *K * 

David Simple is a young man of easy income, 
who sets out on his travels in the search for a real 
friend, having received a cruel blow through the 
perfidy of an only brother, whom he had too fond- 
ly trusted. J] find myself wondering if this title 
could by any chance have suggested to Captain 
Marryatt. nearly a century later. the “Adventures 
of Peter Simple,” merely the title, of course. 
Sarah's Simple is a landsman, and his adventures 
are confined to London, through whose mazes 
he searches for a genuine friend. How he suc- 
ceeds and his various experiences form the five 
small volumes of my find. Their reading has been 
an edifying process, particularly for the dialogues 
introduced and the highly moral tone pervading, 
which is so foreign to the Tom Jones style that 
it 1s amazing, how anyone could have charged 
David Simple to Henry Fielding. That it was 
written by a young woman of limited knowledge 
of the world ts patent. ] am glad to have this ad- 
dition to my stock of Fieldingana. orl. C. 





Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes. 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements. 
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Studio and Art Gallery 3364 So. Broadway 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF OILS NOW ON VIEW 














EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Southern California Painters and Sculptors— 
Long Beach Library. 





This week our “little journey” will 
be to the newly completed bungalow 
studio of Edith Helen Osborne, 401 
West Twenty-third street, which is one 
of the most successful and altogether 


pleasing interiors to be found among 
the smaller and inexpensive studios 
in the city. This rustic, low-roofed 


and sweeping-eve’d art workshop is 
set tar back from the street, and is al- 
most completely hidden from view by 
palm and fig trees, trailing vines and 
climbing roses. An artistic pergola, 
which serves the purpose of a front 
veranda, is covered by wild grape vines 
and proves a most charming feature 
of the place. A row of lithe, white- 
limbed eucalyptus trees guards the 
structure from the rear, tossing the fan- 
tastic squirrel-tail tops high above its 
broad roof. What an ideal situation for 
an art studio! Searcely can one realize 
that he is in the heart of a great city 
with all this natural verdure about. 
Almost can we imagine that the silver 
tinkle of a brook can be heard; but, of 
course, that’s only the artistic tempera- 
ment beginning to work, and as the 
dear, deluded public has such a long- 
eherished tradition regarding this sup- 
posed state of mind and its importance 
in the onward march of the higher arts, 
l refrain from uttering any high trea- 
son and enter the wide doorway into 
the pleasant interior. 
* K * 

There, the first thing we pounce upon 

is—not paintings, no! nor studio acces- 


sories—a substantial luncheon, _ Set 
forth on a mode} stand and presided 
over by the smiling, matter-of-fact 


hostess who makes salads and brews 
tea quite like any other down-to-date 
American girl. An illusion shattered? 
Not a bit of it! but an added respect 
for a talented woman who realizes that 
when art ceases to be true to life, it 
ceases to be true art. Don’t deceive 
yourselves into thinking that an artist 
floats about in azure robes, with head 
in the clouds, and doesn’t know how to 
make biscuit. The two are near kin 
and one could not be without the other. 
* * * 

studio! Jt 


But this new is a2 room 


17 by 22 feet, with an oak floor and 
casemeint windows. The design of its 


+ 


decoration is what its owner terms a 
forest scheme, shading from dull-gold 
green ground tones to lighter wood and 
foliage tones above. The paneling is 
arranged to suggest tree trunks. The 
space for the display of finished can- 
vases is covered with an indiscernible 
color of burlap, resembling nothing so 
much as dry bark. Several interesting 
figure and portrait studies in oil or pastel 
are already hung, and represent some 
of Miss Osborne’s most recent work in 
her chosen branch of the painter’s art. 
The woodwork and furnishings through- 
out the room are of weathered oak, in 
mission design, and long built-in settles 
are designed to unhinge and become 
chests for storing supplies. An enor- 
mous north light, so necessary to the 
figure artist, isa feature by no means to 
be slighted when considering this con- 
venient studio which will be the center 
of local attraction for our younger 
figure and genre painters the coming 
season. 
* * * 

Edith Helen Oshorne is a graduate of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, class 
07, and it was while a student in the 
art department in this institution that 
her talent as a figure painter became 
apparent. Much of her time was then 
“iven over to the serious study of this 
art. On her return to Los Angeles she 
enrolled as an advanced student at the 
Art Students’ League. She soon won 
lecal recognition in public exhibitions, 
where her work was always accept- 
ed and well placed. Miss Osborne 
maintained qa studio for portrait paint- 
ing in Blanchard Hall for a year, and 
later one in the Walker Theater build- 
ing for the same length of time. She 


filled the position of art instructor at 
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last season and 


School 
will resume her work there this fall. 
This young artist has a broad, compre- 
hensive view of life and the importance 
of her work in relation to the divine 


Marlborough 


scheme and the law of unity, upon 
which all universal truth is based. Her 
renderings are broad, simple and direct, 
and are composed of red blood, bone 
and muscle. This combination should 
place the artist high upon the ladder of 
success, 
= * a 
Friends and admirers of Jules Pages 
and his excellent work who are re- 
joicing over the honor recently be- 
stowed upon him by the French gov- 
ernment in recognition of his talent as 
a painter are offered a rare treat at the 
Steckel Gallery, where a dozen of Mr. 
Pages’ representative canvases are on 
public view for the next few weeks. 
These canvases, while not new to a few 
of us, are all painted in Mr. Pages’ best 
style and are worthy many showings 
and oft-repeated visits. In sfc ieee 
greatly regret that these strong, virile 
works have not yet found permanent 
homes in this city. 
In addition to the Pages exhibit is a 
well-selected group of color etchings, 
which are the best examples of this ele- 
gant art, with the possible exception of 
four by Martin Vanderloo, recently 
shown at Kanst Gallery, that have 
come our way. Franz Charlet and 
Luigini, the etchers represented, are 
numbered among the best in Paris, 
where they maintain studios. The 
French government has purchased 
work from both artists on several oc- 
easions. Luigini, when in Paris, occu- 
pies the studio of the late Viberts, 
Which, along with its celebrated fur- 
nishings, was purchased and given to 
him by a wealthy benefactor. The sub- 
jects of the Luigini etchings are ‘Plaza 
Molines, Belgium,” “‘Quay at Molines.” 
Franz Charlat sends “The Watchman,” 
“By the Fireside,’ “The Canal” and 
“Maternity.” Let all who can, see these 
worthy prints. 
* a *x 
In a recent letter from Warren C. 
Rollins, written from Santa Fe, N. M., 
the artist states: “The summer has 
been one of exceptional promise to me 
in the gatherings of material for can- 
vases to be finished in Los Angeles this 
winter. I have made studies of many 
pueblo towns, including the canyon of 
the Pieto, where extensive excavations 
are being carried on to bring to light 
what was at one time a largely popu- 
lated pueblo.” Mr. Rollins expects to 
return to Los Angeles about Septem- 
ber 10. 
x * me 
Will H. Low predicts that better 
times are coming for struggling young 
artists in the United States. We hope 
so. But we had little idea that the 
struggle has been so hard, anyway. 
Where our own “strugglers” have the 
financial drop upon their compeers in 
the Latin quarter of Paris is in the 
brilliant opportunity presented by the 
American science of advertising. In 
the magazines, the newspapers, even on 
the billboards, the aspiring young art- 
ist can embed his potboilers. He can 
keep the kettle warm by “decorating,” 
by designing, by devoting himself to 
commercial illustrations of all kinds. 
Heretofore, advertising has benefited 
by this arrangement as much as art. 
We hope that Mr. Low has in mind no 
scheme for governmental ownership of 
studios and paint boxes by which our 
young artists may live in idleness upon 
the state instead of working hard to 
keep our “ads” up to their present high 
standard. 


- 





Thos. Cook & Son’s Oriental Tour 

Taking advantage of the best season 
for the enjoyment of the tourist, Thos. 
Cook & Sons have arranged one of 
their famous Japan, China and Manila 
tours, the party to leave San Francisco 
October 4, arriving in the Orient in 
Chrysanthemum time. The fare for the 
entire trip of eighty-eight days is $725, 
which includes all necessary traveling 
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expenses, hotel accommodations, sight- 
seeing, fees to hotel servants, rickishas 
every day in Japan, porters, 
the arrangements being first-class 
Those journeying under the auspices 
of this company are in the hands of 
experienced conductors that know the 
route, and who relieve the travelers of 
the usual petty annoyances of accom- 
modations, conveyances, luggage, etc., 
incidental to traveling. 
will arrive in Yokohama October 21, 
and leave there December 14, reaching 
San Francisco December 30. 


— 


Magazines for September 


It wil] not be the fault of the eastern 
magazines if ‘“Chantecler” proves less 
than an immense financial success in 
this country in the coming season. They 
have ably and persistently boomed it. 
Hampton’s has just concluded its en- 
tire publication, now mecClure’s pre- 
sents an illustrated article on its au- 
thor, which is by no means the first, 
but perhaps the best and most com- 
plete to appear in the magazines. Hid- 
mond Rostand is beautifully half-toned 
and excellently word-pictured. His 
children, his wife, his home in the 
Pyrenees, his struggles, his achieve- 
ments, 
sented—and it is interesting. ‘“Govern- 
or Hughes and the Albany Gang” is 
the ‘“muckraking”’ feature for the 
month. <A story by Octavia Roberts, 
“Paradisio,’ Clara E. Laughlin’s “The 
Hers,” Mary Stewart Cutting’s “The 
Kingdom of Joy,” and the “Black Or- 
chid,” by Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, are 
the fiction features. September Mc- 





Clure’s is a good number and looks in- | 
i | Although these are not new themes for 


viting. 
Professor Guinn’s article on the 
“Passing of the Cattle Barons,” is easily : 


the leading attraction for Southern Cal- 


Moria Of the. “Pacific. Monthly’ for 
September. “The Eighth Unanimous 
Election of Diaz,” by John Kenneth 


Turner; “Mount McKinley and the Ma- 
zama Expedition,” by Gertrude Met- 
calf; “The Roosevelt Dam and the Salt 
River Project,” by E. P. Clarke, are 
prominent features. Cloudsiey Johns’ 
cleverly gruesome tale, “A Chuckle in 
the Dark,” is the fictional feature for 
the author’s many local friends. There 
is a notable poem by George Sterling, 
“Duandon,” that will repay careful 
study by the connoisseur of versifica- 
tion, and a number of other attractive 
essays and poems. The Pacific Monthly 


is admirably maintaining a high stand- | 


ard in the magazine world. 


Progress in the flying machine world 
is well described and profusely illus- 
trated by August Post in the World’s 
Work for September. Photographs of 
interiors and exteriors of the passenger 
line of airships now actually in opera- 
tion in Germany seem almost incred- 
ible. Other features of the magazine 
are “The Tariff on Rubber,’ by Samuel 
M. Evans; “Good Tenements for a Mil- 
lion People,” by Emil Wayland Din- 


widdie; ‘The Railroad Fight for Life,” 
by C. M. Keys; “Calder, a Various 
Sculptor,” by Arthur Hoeber; “Giving 


the Convict a Chance,” by Eugene L. 
Bertrand; “A Financial Tale of Two 
Cities,” by Newton Marshall Hall, and 
the usual number of seasonable and 
able editorials. 


Hull House is well illuustrated and 
its work graphically described by Jane 
Addams herself in the September 
American. 
Galsworthy’s play, “Justice,” are given, 
David Grayson tells of “New Adven- 
tures in Contentment,” and “Three 


Famous Race Horses” are described by | 


Ten Eyck White. There are “War 
Recollections” by William Danbridge 
Turner, “Eating in the Wicked City” by 
Eugene Wood, “Do It for Rochester” by 
Ray Stannard Baker, “The Case 
Against .Ballinger—Cleared Up” by 
Stewart Edward White, “His Pupil’’—a 
story—by Charles R. Barnes, and The 
Poet talks lucidly and entertainingly 
In the Interpreter’s House. 


It is a delightful tale of the Blackfeet 
Indians, “The Story of Scar-Face,” 
which J. W. Schultz gives in the West 
Coast Magazine for September, a 
quaint and characteristic Indian love 


and his peculiarities are pre- | 


The first two acts of John | 


ete., all ; 
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| Calder, a Various Sculptor 


Writing in the World’s Work for 


' September, Arthur Hoehber cites the se- 


The excursion | 
| work of 


| school.’ 











| 
| 





ries of monumental archway carvings 
over the entrance to the Throop Poly- 
technic Institute at Pasadena as per- 
haps the best example of the “deep 
seriousness” that characterizes’ the 
Sculptor Alexander Stirling 
Calder. Mr. Hoeber is by no means the 
first competent critic to “give plastic ut- 
teranece to the aims and scope of the 
His terse description of the 
motive of the grouping, however, is wel! 
worth remembering, and will add nota 
little to the layman’s enjoyment of the 
notable work the next time he stops to 
admire it. In a general way these sym- 
bolical figures represent the whole field 
of human knowledge and endeavor un- 
der the heads of Nature, Art, Energy, 
Imagination and the Law. Beginning 
with a spandrel on the left is Nature, 


'in the guise of Pan piping the joy of 
| life. 


Flanking this is Art, the poet, in- 
scribing his solution of the riddle of 
life. Following, comes the figure of 
Energy, exerting his strength blindly 
but unmistakably, “for the figure is 
wonderfully and strangely powerful, the 
embodiment of virility.” In the op- 
posite angle is Science, “lighting his 
torch at the sun, which forms the cen- 
tral cartouche over the archway.” Over 
the last arch is a winged Imagination, 
“exulting in yet unexplored possibili- 
ties, a figure full of much thought,” and 
facing it is the symbol of Law, watch- 
fully guarding the tablets of statutes. 


the sculptor, they are here treated, Mr. 
Roeder thinks, with engaging original- 
ity, simplicity, directness and compe- 
tence. 

Mr. Roeder’s essay is weil illustrated 
with numerous examples of Sculptor 
Calder’s work. He is called a “various” 
sculptor, and the great range of his 
work shown in the fifteen widely dif- 
fering studies exhibited by the illustra- 
tions completely justify the term. <A 
crude, massive, almost primitive con- 
ception is that of the young mother 
nursing her child, yet there are manv 
delicate touches in the group and a 
rugged strength and simplicity that re- 
mind one of a Millet painting. Beauty, 
with a technic that has won the praise 
of the»most critical of critics, is no- 
where lacking in the work of this “va- 
rious” sculptor. But more than all is 
its distinctiveness. Just a little study 
of his style and you know at a glance 
that this figure or that group is a 
“Calder.” He is an artist who gives 
himself to his work, and has inuch to 
gBive. 

His statue of Philippe Francois Ren- 
ault, the French explorer, made for the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis. is a fine ex- 
ample of the “Romance of New France.” 
It is a striking figure, picturesque, bold, 
romantic and_= strong. Strength in 
sculpture is always a matter of, at 
least, apparent simplicity, and in this 
effect Calder’s work is masterly. Per- 
haps his most beautiful group is that 
which supports the sundial in the sunk- 
en garden at Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia. The base of the dial is upheld 
by four caryatids, representing the sea- 
sons—four graceful women, with dia- 
phanous garments falling from their 
shoulders. In conception and execution 
it is exquisite, but Calder’s strength of 
simplicity is its most striking charac- 
teristic. Even in his nude study of the 
Dancing Sioux, most poetically imaged 
and carved, the sculptor has left the al- 
together pleasing impress of his own 
individuality. Calider’s work is mascu- 
line, and none the less beautiful and 
true for that. 

His first training was at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Phil- 
adelIphia. In 1890 he was studying in 
Paris with the distinguished French 
sculptor, Chapu, who died a year later. 
Calder then went to work under Fal- 


| gulere at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
| His technical equipment is conceded bv 


legend harking back to that ancient | 


time of the sun god. “Del Mar on the 
South- Coast” is picturesquely illustrat- 
ed and worthily described by Editor 
McGroarty. The “Problem of Govern- 
ment in Los Angeles,” by Arthur R. 
Hinton; “A Chinaman’s View of Chris- 
tianity,” by Foo Pan Key; “Los Angeles 
as a Maritime City,” by Edwin Schal- 
lert, are among the other features. 


his peers. The beauty, the strength. 
the individuality of his work, the grace 
of his figures are daily and hourly ap- 
preciated by the layman as well as hy 
the art critic. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet Studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB Building. Es- 
pecially attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
ete., apply to the Manager, 

1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
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By Blanche Rogers Lott 


Composers have come to America be- 
fore to oversee first renditions of com- 
positions, but few have had so much 
said and written about them prior to 
their advent as has Engelbert Humper- 
dinek, whose new opera is to have an 
American hearing this season. Hump- 
erdinek was born fifty-six. years ago 
the first of September, in Bonn. He 
mwas a student of architecture until 
Hiller persuaded him seriously to study 
music, then he became a pupil of Hiller, 
Gerrsheim and Jensen, and won many 
prizes, among them the Meyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn. From 1881-82 he was a 
special protege of Wagner, assisting in 
the stage production of Parsifal and ar- 
ranging the orchestral score for piano. 
The triumph of. Humperdinek has been 
the opera “Hansel and Gretel,” of 
which Elson has written: “The charm- 
ing tuneflness of the music, well sup- 
norted by its rizn scoring, took the 
world by storm, and marked the be- 
Sgsinning of What may be termed the 
new romantic school of Germany.” 


Henry Russell of the Boston Opera 
ix to follow the example of the Ger- 
Inman apera house managers the coming 
seascn by admitting no one to the the- 
ater after the curtain is raised unti! 
the end of each scene. Faris has car- 
ried out this plan with success, and it is 
ecrtainly time America did something 
to prevent the disturbance of punctual 
peopie. 


Our local musicians, who are in Mu- 
nich, Harley Hamilton, Miss O’Don- 
oughue and ot Ne , are to have the op- 
portunity of hearing the best of French 
musie as wel! as Wagner and Mozart 
operas and Pruckner and Brahms and 
Strauss festivals. From September 18 
to 20 a series of performances of 
French music, under the patronage of 
the Societe Francaise des Amis de la 
Musique, and of many eminent French 
and German musicians and composers. 
There will be two operatic perform- 
ances and several concerts. 


Laparra’'s “La Haba- 
nera” was announced for production 
in New York,. but was not given. It is 
sceduted for performance the coming 
season. 
it may 
ervthing that “Carmen” 
first place, 


Last season 


best be described as being ev- 
is not. “In the 
it is genuinely Spanish in 
character, representing. not the gay, 
sunny, southern atmosphere, but the 
true Spain tnat is so much less effect- 
ive for stage purposes. I[n the next 
place, it is by no means a work of 
genius; and. in the third place, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely ever to be very popu- 
Jar.” It was given at Covent Garden 
this spring. 


AMIrs. Phillip Zobelein, 
contralto, who is 
stay in Germany, 
“Siegfried” 


the well-known 
making an extended 

writes of hearing 
in Munich. 

Recently, a Germany critic called at- 
tention to the fact that at the second 
performance of the opera “Kobald,”’ by 
Richard Wagner’s son, which was given 
in Rerlin lately, the receipts were 500 
marks, about $125. Two*nights later 
“Tannhauser’ was given, and the re- 
ceipts were ten times as much. 


Cogswell, the baritone, a4 
former Los Angeles musician, who for 
several years has been a_ successful 
singer and teacher in San Francisco 
and Oakland, is to return here. He will 
take charge of the vocal music in the 
University of Southern California and 
is a decided gain to the college as well 
as the musical community in general. 


Horatio 


The youthful Melba has returned to 
Ainerica, after an absence of several 
years. She opens a concert tour in 
Halifax, which lasts until November 1. 
Next winter she is to sing four times in 
New York and four times in Chicago. 


Italians are wrought up over the 
premier hearing of two operas by their 
great composers, Puccini and Mascagni, 
which will be in America for Americans 





The London Times says that. 





instead of in Italy. The two operas 
are “The Girl of the Golden West’ and 
“¥sobel.” Both composers will visit 
this country to superintend the first 
productions. 

At a recent municipal concert in 
Central Park, New York city, the Peo- 
ple’s Chora] Union sang a program of 
choruses unaccompanied, to a crowd 
of about fourteen thousand people. 

Ellis Club resumed its rehearsals last 
Tuesday evening, Mr. J. B. Poulin, its 
faithful, competent director, in charge 


Mrs. W. H. Jamison, best known by 
the name under wich her composi- 
tions are published, Abbie Norton Jam- 
ison, will be missed from musical cir- 
cles during the tour of the world on 
which she and her husband are soon to 
start. 


Dominant Club will 
portant business 
a luncheon, 


meet for an im- 
meeting. followed by 


a 


Saturday, September 3. 


Why does the Iivening Post take ev- 
ele ec 
the Strauss operas to hold the public 
attention after 


publication. For a very good reason. 
Strauss has done muecn to corrupt the 
young men who make musie. He has 


given them the impression that the way > 


to suceeed in the world is to defy all 
tradition, all conventions, all laws in 
music. As Rosenthal once wittily re- 
marked, he is like a man who comes 
into a parlor, keeps his hat on his head, 
his cigar in his mouth, and puts his 
feet on tne table. 
sensational “‘success:” he makes every- 
body talk about him, 
thusiasts are sure to pronounce him a 
reformer of manners. But that sort 
of success does not last. 
“<> - 
Fra Elbertus Was “Four-Flushing” 


Perhaps the most audacious advertis- 
ing scheme of the world was that con- 


ceived by the Fra of East Aurora, when ; 


he tried to induce the Oberammergau 
Passion Players to cross the ocean un- 
der his management and 
Passion Play in the shade cf “ye pha- 
lansterie”’ and for ye profit of its 
prophet. Once in ten years only is the 
Passion Play produced at the mountain 
village of Cherammergau. and in the 
intervening years al! the inhabitants 
of an entire populous town are engaged 
in itS preparation and rehearsal. 
rope, and the whole world, go to Ober- 
ammergau as pilgrims to Mecca. It 
seemed hardly possible that the Vatican 
would sanction the use of this ancient 
and sacred 
purposes, and definite word comes now 
from Rev. Mer. Schroeder, the parish 
priest of Oberammergau, that there 
never has been the slightest tntention 
of the plavers visiting the United 
States, and that even had there been. 
it were entirely impossible to think of 
broducing the Passion Play anywhere 
but at home. The Fra must be content 
with the vaudeville stage and the 
vaudeville page of the Hearst papers. 


Pacific States Tennis Tournament 


Annual lawn tennis championships 
of the Pacific coast for 1910 will be 
played for at the Hotel Del Monte 
courts, Del Monte, September 2 to 10, 
inclusive. Active preparations are be- 
ing made for this tournament, which 
will follow the golf matches at that 
place. The best players in the country 
Will be participants In the games and 


the making of new champions is prob- | 


able, unless the present holders of titles 
ijook to their laurels, for several prom- 
ising players have come to the fore 
lately at lesser tournaments. The 


tournament committee is composed of | 


Messrs. E. P. Finnigan, George J. 
Jaines, M. H. Long, Arthur MacFar- 
land, E. Fottrell, D. Winter, James A. 
Code, Ward Dawson, R. T. Crawford 
and S. M. Sinsbaugh. This will be the 
twenty-third annual tournament to be 
held under the auspices of the Pacific 
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VON STEIN ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


(Sixth Year). 


Largest and Foremost School of Music on the Pacific Coast. 


LOWeSUMMEiS RATES.»FOR FIAN@ sTUBENTS 


FREE STUDY of Harmony, 
tral works, History of Music, etc., 


Composition, 


Ensemble playing, Orches- 


in Academic Course. 


Beginning Monday, August 22, 1910, our regular students will be fur- 
nished with all music necessary for study WITHOUT COST and WITH- 
OUT increasing our present tuition rates (music remains students’ prop- 


erty). 


Information and catalogue on request. 
Broadway 3923; Home 28721. 


nue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Branch Studios at 154 West 438d street; 


Fifteenth street and Grand ave- 


217 W. Ave. 55; El Monte, Cal.; 


Alhambra, Cal. 








connection. 
car to Avenue 43, the foot of the incline railway. 
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Situated in the San Jacinto 
Mountains a mile above 
sea level. Magnificent 
scenery. 


= The Ideal 


B Vacation P lace 


A short, intensely interesting trip from 
Los Angeles. Modern hotel, excellent 
table. modern furnished cottages, com- 
fortable tents. Reasonable rates. 

MUSIC, DANCING. BOWLING, 
TENNIS, BILLIARDS, HORSE- 
BACK RIDING; every feature to 


make life enjoyable. 
For further information, or to make 
reservations. address, 


EARP OWERS, 


1414 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 


(¥) 








NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
{Not Coal Lands. } 
U. S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 14, 1910, 
Notice is hereby given that John G. Martin. 
of Calabasas, Cal.. who, on July 5, 1905, made 
homestead entry No. 10854, Serial No. O36S0, 
for W. %, S.W. \%. N.E. 4, S.W. 4, Section 
34, Township 1 N., Range 17 W., S. B. Merid— 
ian, has filed notice of intention to make final 
five year proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before U. S. Land Office at Los 
Angeles, Cal., on the 23d day of September, 1910. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Philip Le Sueur, 
Sam J. Cooper, Charles Tlarder, John Hetinan 
all of Calabasas, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, 


Register. 
Date of first publication, Aug. 


13, 1910. 


Bond Investors Can Be Reached 
Through The Graphic 
NO Waasore GIReEU LATION 





States Lawn Tennis Association, and 
the regular events will carry the Pacific 
states championship titles. The winner 
of the men’s singles will be called upon 
to piay the present Pacific states cham- 
pion. Mr. George J. Jones. The winner 
of the women’s singles will play Miss 
Florence Sutton, the present holder of 
the title. The champions in the wom- 
en's doubles are Miss Hazel Hotchkiss 
and Miss Golda Myer; in mixed 
doubles, Miss Hazel Hotehkiss and Dr. 
Sumner Hardy; in junior. singles, 
Charles Rogers, and in junior doubles, 
Charles Rogers and Clifton Herd. For 
the events only those under nineteen 
years old who have never won an open 
event are eligible. 


Light, airy, sunny rooms, either single or en suite. 


{ 





' 








CALIFORNIA'S “MOST “SCENIC 
HOTEL, 


Situated on the summit of rugged old Mt. 
Washington--|,0CO feet high. Above 
noise, dust, smoke and fog. Splendid 
car service--25 minutes from Broadway 
Commands unsurpassed view of moun- 
tains, cities and ihe sea. Strictly modern 
in every appointment. First class cafe in 


Take yellow Garvanza 


a | Hotel Del Monte 


Announces the 


Annual Month of Sports 
August 19 to September 10, 1910 


tO Ca nn atl tl a a ll = 


Del Monte Golf Tournament 


August 19 to September 26. 


Pacific Coast Golf Association Tour- 


nament, August 27 to August 31, 


Men’s Open Championship of Pacific 
Coast, August 28, 


23d Annual Lawn Tennis Tourna- 


of Pacific States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
* tion, September 2 to September !0, Inc 


Special Hotel Rates to Players. 
Special Round Trip Railroad Rates, 


H.R. WARNER, Manager, De! Monte, Cal. 





Rates reasonable, 





ment 


Blanchard Hal! Studio Building 


Devoted exctusively to Music, Art, Science 


Largest 
or terms and all infor- 
LANCHARD, 

232 S. Hill St. 


Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. 
Studio building in the West. 


mation apply ta F. W.B 
233 Sowbk Broadway = - a 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


lt thi i a at i i i al 


> PROFESSIONAL AND 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


ee 


eens — | 


LBP PLL 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE. 226 W. First St. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


THE ISAACS-WOODBURY BUSINESS COI. 
LEGE, 5th floor Ilamburger bldg. Entrance 
820 WW. &th st. 


CEMETERIES 


FOREST LAWN CEMETERY, 
304 Wright & Callender Bldg 


DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE 


rn. D. BRONSON DESK CO.., 
M48-—-H10048. 321-323-3295 W. 7th st. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Fe ee ee 








{ FORVE-PETTIBONE CQ., 514 8. Broadway. 


Main 9387. Home F8037 
FLORISTS 





J, W. WOOLFSKILL, Florist. 
Choice Cut Flowers for a]] occastons. 


HARNESS & SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 N. Los Angeles st. 


Established 1854. 
JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


M3898 





Carl Entenmann, Jwry., 217% S. Spring.,upstarrs 
RARE BOOKS 


CALL AND “‘BROWSB”’ at Dawson's Book Shop. 
518 8. Hill St, (£. Dawson, H. W. Collins.» 


SASH AND DOORS 


HUGHES MFG. & LMBR. cO., Millwork, Bank 
and Office Fixtures. Wholesale and Retat. 
Lumber Dealers. 














By Ruth Burke 
Will- 
iam Hackney of St. Paul for the heart 


So ardent was the suit of Mr. 


and hand of winsome Miss Lillian 
Phillips of Venice that his third trip 
across the continent in as many months 
to woo her resulted, Tuesday afternoon, 
in a pretty marriage service at the 
Alexandria. Despite the youth of the 
young couple, parental consent to the 
natch was forthcoming, and sincere 
congratulations attended the prosper- 
ing of young Mr. Hackney’s courtship. 
The ceremony was performed at 5 
o’clock in one of the private parlors of 
the Alexandria, Rev. A. R. Taylor of 


the Ocean Park Episcopal chureh of 
Ocean Park, officiating. The bride, 


who was attired in a light gray tailor 
suit, with a white picture hat, was at- 
tended by her sister, Miss Aileen Phil- 
lips, and the best man was Mr. John 
Johnson. Others present at the cere- 
mony included only the immediate rel- 
atives and a few close friends. The 
voung bride, who is not yet eighteen 
years old, is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. RR. A. Phillips of Venice, her fath- 
er being president of the Venice Drug 
Company there. With her sister she 
has attended the Marlborough School 
and has enjoved the advantages of 
wealth and social position. Mr. Hack- 
ney, himself not quite nineteen years 
of age, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Les- 
lie S. Hackney of St. Paul, his father 
being one of the millionaire lumber 
men of the northwest. The family is 
well known here, where Mr. Hackney 
maintains a handsome Pasadena resi- 
dence. After the ceremony young Mr. 
Hackney and his bride left for St. Paul. 
where they will be the guests of the 
former’s parents, and where the lat- 
ter’s wedding gift, a large French au- 
tomobile, awaits them. 


Betrothai Announcements 


Mrs. Ellen Anderson of 424 North 
Soto avenue announces the engagement 
of her daughter, Miss Beatrice Ander- 
son, to Mr. Charies Raymond Pike of 
Salt Lake City, the marriage to take 
place Thursday evening, September 1. 
The marriage will culminate a friend- 
ship and courtship of five years and 
Will be an event of interest to many 
folk of Los Angeles and of Salt Lake. 
The bride-elect is a daughter of the 
late Mr. Charles L. Anderson, who at 
one time was interested extensively in 
{he cattle and sheep business in Utah. 
and the family lived for a number of 
vears in Salt Lake City. The groom- 
to-be formerly lived in Los Angeles. 
but now is in the brokerage business 
in the Utah capital. Miss Lois Wrath- 
all of Salt Lake, a lifelong friend of 
AMliss Anderson, will be her maid of 


honor, and Mrs. E. V. Mackay of this | 


City will serve as matron of honor. 
Mr. George Chamberlain of Sait Lake 
will be the best man. The wedding 
will be a home affair and will be at- 
tended only by relatives and a few 
friends. Mr. Pike and his bride will 
make their home in Salt Lake City. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eli P. Clark of 9 St. 
James Park announce the betrothal of 
their daughter, Miss Mary Sherman 
Clark, to Dr. Henry Owen Oversole, the 
wedding to 
The ceremony will be read in the gar- 
den of the Clark home and will be ex- 
tremely simple and informal, with rela- 
tives and intimate friends only as wit- 
hesses.. Both Miss Clark and her be- 
trothed are popular in the exclusive 
circle formed by the vounger set. Miss 


Clark was one of the bridesmaids at | 
of the} 


the Rowley-Ridgway wedding 
early summer, Dr. Eversole serving as 
best man at the fashionable nuptials. 


Of interest locally is the announce- 
ment of the betrothal of Miss Florine 
Bisbee Hardy of St. Louis to Mr, Wal- 
ter Ellison Klarquist of this city. The 
wedding will take place in the early fall 
at the home of the bride-elect’s sister, 
Mrs. Charles Francis Broderick of St. 
Louis, and owing to a recent bereave- 
ment, the ceremony will be a simple 
one with only the immediate family and 
a few close friends present. The bride 





is a daughter of the late James I. 
Hardy, at one time United States con- 
Sul to Mexico. 


Invitations have been issued for the 
wedding of Miss Mabel Gray, daughter 
of Capt. and Mrs. FE. Edward Gray of 
134 West Adams street, to Dr. L. Ef. 
Nichols, which will take place Monday, 
August 29. The ceremony will be cele- 
brated at the home of the bride’s father, 
and Rev. Dr. Lewis Gouverneur Morris, 
rector of St. John’s Bpiscopal church, 
Will officiate. After a wedding trip, Dr. 
Nichols and his bride will be at home 
at 720 West Forty-ninth street. 


Mrs. E. J. Smith of 2310 Leoti avenue 
announces the betrothal of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Edna Smith Cummings, to Mr. 
James P. D, Coleman of Tucson, Ariz 
The marriage will take place in the 
near future, The romance, which is to 
culminate in the early marriage, had its 
beginning at Avaion, where Mrs. Smith 
and her two daughters, the bride-elect 
and Miss Edna Smith passed the sum- 
mer. 


Formal announcement is made of the 
engagement of Miss Martha Pearl 
Judson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
lam Lees Judson, to Mr. George Moore 
Wiley, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. I. Wiley 
of Eagle Rock. The wedding will take 
place September 7 at All Saints church, 
Rev. W. E. Maison, rector of the church, 
officiating. 

Announcement is made by Mr. 
Mrs. A. B. Miller of Sunset boulevard of 
the petrothal of their daughter, Miss 
Fae Louise Miller, to Mr. Fred Huth. 
Roth the young couple are well known 
here among the members of the young- 
er set. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Gates of 420 Har- 
vard boulevard announce the betrothal 
of their daughter, Miss Anna Laughlin 
Gates to Mr. Frank Fullenwider. 


Past Entertainments 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin J. Brent of 
Berkeley square gave a dinner of thirty 
covers last Saturday night in celebra- 
tion of the twenty-ninth anniversary 
of their marriage, which was solem- 
nized in London, England. The table 
decorations were in lavender and 
white, asters combined with vines 
forming the foundation for the scheme. 
Place cards were hand-painted with 
sketches of brides and grooms in cos- 
tumes of the different centuries. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, cards were intro- 
duced, prizes of alabaster figures anc 
hamimered brass having been providec 
for the winning players. Invitations 
were extended to the following: Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles B. Van Vorst, Mr. 
and Mrs. William J. Variel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Hagen, Mr. and Mrs. 
(“harles Givernaud, Mr. and Mrs. M. W. 
Kverhardy, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Bob- 
rick, Miss Maude Elizabeth Richards, 
Miss Tillie Phillips of Salt Lake, Mr. 
W. B. Palmer» Mr. O, L. Wuerker, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Rowles, Mr. and Mrs. 


| C. I. Higbee, Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. 


Jay, Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Blinn, Mr. and 


| Mrs. Emerson Gee, Dr. and Mrs. O. M. 


| Justice, and Master Edwin J. Brent. Jr. 


take place September 15. | ] t 
' Monnette, whose birthday anniversary 





In honor of her husband. Mr. Je 


M. 
the date commemorated, Mrs. Mon- 
nette entertained Wednesday evening 
with an informal stag dinner at their 
home, 911 Western avenue. The ap- 
pointments were simple and following 
the dinner a gencral social time was 
enjoyed. Guests invited were Mrs. C. 
A. Canfield, R. J. Waters, G. G. Gil- 
lette, W. W. Woods, Fielding J. Stilson, 
Homer Laughlin, Sr, W. H. Holliday, 
M. J. Connell, W. J. Hole, Orra RE. 
Monnette, Arthur F. Morlan, Lee C. 
Gates, Frederick Alsdorf of Globe, Ariz., 
Judge W. R. Hervey and Judge J. W. 
Campbell. 


Miss Beulah Bien of 419 West Twen- 
ty-third street entertained informally 
Tuesday afternoon in compliment to 
Miss Edna Darch, who has just re- 
turned home from Berlin. Mrs. May- 
nard Beckwith of Oxnard, sister of the 
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Rob y Me Dry Goons STORE 
235-237-239 SO. BROABWAY 


234-244 SO HILL ST, 


hostess, was present as a special guest, 
as were the Misses Blanche, Florence 
and Lora Woodhead. 


Mrs. Abbot Kinney and Mrs. M. M. 
Merry of Venice entertained 
with a tea at the Windward Hotel in 
honor of Mrs. Parker, who has been 
their guest for several weeks. A mu- 
sical program presented by Mrs. Sat- 
terwhite and Mrs. Arthur Reed was a 
feature of the occasion. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Jay Hall of 928 
Demasco court. Giendale, entertained 
a party of friends informally at their 
home Monday evening, guests includ- 
ing a number of former newspaper as- 
sociates of Mr. Hall. 





Society Events Ahead 

Many girls well known in the young- 
er social sets will be seen in the chorus 
of “The Maid of Manalay,” by Harry 
Girard and Joseph BGiethen, which the 
local chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking will present at the Audi- 
torium for one week, beginning Sep- 
tember 26. A large number of promi- 
nent society matrons will act as pat- 
ronesses for the occasion. Among them 
are: Mmes. Godfrey Holterhoff, Jr.. 
Motley Flint, William P. Dunn, Joseph 
Sartori, Stoddard Jess, John P. Burke, 
W. C. Patterson. James C. Drake, Ran- 
dolph Miner, Michael J. Counell, J. 
Ross Clark, H. T. McKee, Adna R. 
Chaffee, E, T. Earl, Dan MacFarland, 


Charles Munroe, JT. EB. Newlin. Henry 
O’Melveny, Edward L. Doheny, Wes- 


ley Clark, Guy Cochran, Jefferson P. 


Chandler, I. N. Van Nuys, Hugh Mac-' 


Neil, W. Jarvis Barlow, Alfred Solano. 
Allan Baleh, E. T. Bryant, Jaro Von 
Schmidt, Mary Longstreet, Wellington 
Clark, William M. Garland, Charles 
Toll, Willis Booth, H. P. Booth. George 
Birkel, R. P. MacReynolds, E. J. Mar- 
shall, Leo S. Chandler and T. E. Gibbon, 


Mrs. Raymond Bell of South Hope 
street will entertain this afternoon with 
a tea for the members of the Alpha 
Chi Omega sorority of the University 
of Southern California. Miss Carrie 
Trowbridge will assist in receiving. 


Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner of West 


recently | 


equaled by machine-made rugs. 


$25. 
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economical of all floor coverings. 


Their marvelous wearing qualities never can be 


Within the past month we have received nearly 
a thousand choice rugs which our buyer secured in Con- 
stantinople several months ago when the unsettled con- 
ditions of that unhappy country gave the man with ready 


money unprecedented oppor- 
tunities. 
ings on to you. 


feet, fine, silky pieces, in rich col- 
orings, for as little as $30. 


Camel's hair stair runners, size 


4x 104 feet, $45 to $60. 


Cashmere rugs, 37x67 feet, 


Exceptionally fine cashmere 


runners, in old rose and blue, $50 


to $75, 


Beautifully colored silk rugs, 3 


feet 9 inches by 5 feet 4 inches, 


We pass the sav- 
Runners averaging about 3x9 
i 


as low as $35. 
Splendid assortment of Kis- 


killims and large Kiva rugs. 
(Third fleur.) 





Washington street will give a merry 
little birthday party at her home Mon- 
day in honor of her little daughter, 
Miss Lucie Frances Turner, whose 
sixth anniversary the occasion com- 
memorates. Many pleasant surprises 
are planned for the little tots. 


Los Angelans Abroad 


In a cable to the steamship depart- 
ment of the German-American Savings 
Bank announcement is made _ §frotn 
Yokohama, Japan, August 20, of the de- 
parture for home of the following Los 
Angelans who are concluding a tour 
of the world: Mr. P. G. Gates, Miss 
Velma Gates, Miss Cornelia Gates, Mrs. 
Mary G. Parsons, Miss Nellie Parsons, 
Miss Cornelia Parsons, Mrs. C. W, 
Christian, Miss Nelye Diekson, Miss 
Louise Dickson, Miss Jessie Parsons. 
Miss Bertha E. Foster, Mrs. J. E. Mc- 
Morries, Mr. J. E. MeMorries, Mr. John 
Mailer, Mr. Barnes Moss, Mr. and Mrs. 
N. Atkins, Miss Lela Glasscock, Miss 
Haidee Glasscock, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Morris, Miss Veda Tolchard and Miss 
J. Williamson. 


Leaving Los Angeles early in Sep- 
tember will be another party of local 
folk who will make a tour of the world, 
Visiting all the countries and places of 
interest which comprise this company’s 
interesting itinerary. The travelers are: 
Mrs. Mary Norris, Mrs. Frances L. Roe, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Briggs, Judge E. G. 
Henry, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Jameson, 
Miss Hetty Jameson, Miss Eloise Jame- 
son, Miss Adelaide Jameson, Joy Jame- 
son, Miss Bernice Jameson, Mr. W. H. 
Jameson, Jr., Mrs. Emma Markhamn, Mr. 
D. M. Meacham, Mr. A. D. «eithmaul= 
ler, Miss M. D, Bloomer, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. A. Swope, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Baker, Prof. S. T. Black, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Burns, Miss Pauline Black and Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. McConnell. 


Under the same auspices a party of 
local folk, who will leave September 1 
for a tour of the world, includes Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Burns, Miss E. Burns and 
maid, Mr. and Mrs. J. H,. McConnell. 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Thomas. 


They will sail on the S.S. George Wash- 
ington and their itinerary will include 
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Egypt, India, Ceylon, Malay Peninsula, 
China, Korea, Manchuria, Japan and 
Europe. 


After an extended tour of the world, 
the following Los Angelans arrived 
home the first of the week: Mrs. Mary 
C. Godfrey, Miss Myrile C. Godfrey, 
Miss Alice Blanchard, Mrs. Addison B. 
Day, Mr. William McLagan, Mr. and 
( B. Roberts and Mr. Alexander Ross. 
The party left Los Angeles March 15, 
and in the course of its travels visited 
Japan, China, Malay Peninsula, Cey- 
lon, Arabia and Egypt, after which an 
extended tour through Europe was 
made. Every minute of the trip was 
enjoyed, and the travelers returned in 
splendid health and spirits. 


Mr. John Hartung, president of the 
First National Bank, Anaheim, and Mr. 
and Mrs. John D. Morris, left Thurs- 
day morning on a tour through Eu- 
rope, visiting England, Scotland, ire- 
land, Germany, France, Austria, Bel- 
gium and the low countries. 


Mrs. C. B. Modrail, who has been 
traveling in Europe, is now in Florence, 
Italy, and plans to return to America 
the last of September. She will visit 
in New York and Chicago before com- 
ing to Los Angeles, 


Mr. and Mrs. Allan Balch of the An- 
gelus Hotel will sail next week from 
New York for Europe on the German- 
Lloyd. They plan to return the latter 
part of November. 


Rey. Dr. and Mrs. William Horace 
Day of this city, who have been enjoy- 
ing an extended trip abroad, are now 
in Egypt. They plan to go to Italy next 
week. 


Brief Personal Mention 


While many liocal society folk are 
beginning to return from their summer 
travels, there are others who are leav- 
ing for late trips, planning to return 
here just prior to the opening of the 
winter season. Among the latter are 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Jevne and Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Braly, who will leave Los 
Angeles Saturday, September 3, for a 
two months’ visit in the east. They 
will go direct to Massachusetts, where 
Mr. Jevne and Mr. Braly will take part 
in the golf tournament at Brookline. 
Thence they will motor in their hand- 
some new touring car througn the 
Berkshires, the White mountains and 
Maine, returning to New York in time 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. H. Jevne upon 
their arrival there, October, from an 
extended tour of the world. Together. 
then, the party will take the southern 
trip, motoring through Virginia and 
other of the southern states before re- 
turning to their homes here. 


Mrs. Eleanor M. Evans of this city 
is in New York, where she plans to re- 
main for a year. At present she is 
with Mrs. Mary Holland Kinkaid, anc 
they have as their guests, Mr. Griffin 
Barry, son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Rarry of Monrovia. Mr. Barry, who is 
a younger brother of Mr. Richard 
Barry, is himself making a mark in the 
world of literature, having had a num- 
ber of fiction stories published in Mun- 
sey’s as well as In other of the monthly 
publications. 


Lieut.-Gen. and Mrs. Adna R. Chaf- 
fee of 987 Magnolia avenue have as 
their house guest$, their son-in-law 
and daughter, Lieut. and Mrs. John 
Hastings Howard. The latter has been 
visiting here for a number of weeks, 
Lieutenant Howard arrived only Sat- 
urday. They will remain here about 
six weeks before going to Fort Russell, 
where Lieutenant Howard is stationed. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierpont Davis of South 
Figueroa street passed last week-end 
as the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Huston of Ray, Ariz., at their summer 
cottage at Long Beach. Mrs. Huston, 
who is visiting here during the summer 
months, formerly was Miss Barnetta 
Norton, the niece of Maj. and Mrs. 
John H. Norton, with whom she lived 
here for several years. 


In honor of Miss Louise Johnson, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Milbank 
Johnson of Westlake avenue, who will 
leave soon for Bryn Mawr, Miss Louise 
Forve of 427 Westlake avenue enter- 
tained recently with a box party at the 
Belasco, followed by tea at the Alex- 
andria. Guests included a number of 
the yeunger set. 


Mrs. G J. Consigny, Jr., and her 
daughter, Miss Venita Consigny, have 
gone north to Santa Cruz and San 
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Francisco for a two weeks’ visit. Miss 
Consigny will enter Stanford Univer- 
sity, having been graduated from the 
of Southern California, 
where she was a member of the Entre 
Nous sorority. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Trask 
South Figueroa street, with their at- 
tractive daughter, Miss Caroline Trask, 
went up to San Francisco recently for 
a visit. Judge Trask returned home 
Tuesday, but his wife and daughter 
wil] remain in the north until the first 
part of September. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Perkins Tran-~ 
tum of 1841 Westmoreland boulevard 
have leased their home for a year, and 
with Miss Glenndolan Lee Low are at 
Hotel Pepper. They will be at home to 
their friends the first and third Wed- 
nesday evenings of each month. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard W. Vincent of 
West Twenty-fifth street, and their son 
and daughter, Robert and Miss Mar- 
guerite Vincent, are ocecupying a cot- 
tage at Ocean Park for the month and 
are entertaining with a number of de- 
lightful beach affairs. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frecdl Hooker Jones of 
2480 South Flower street are at home 
again after a trip through the east. In 
their absence they enjoyed a visit at 
the old Hooker homestead in New 
Hampshire and visited a number of 
places in New York. 


Mr. Philip Petrie Clover, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel T. Clover of 3002 La 
Salle avenue, left Thursday for the 
north, where he will enter Stanford 
University. He escorted his mother to 
Palo Alto, who goes to visit her sister, 
Mrs. Raymond M. Alden. 


Mr. and Mrs. Otto Heinrich Nehr of 
4547 Marmion Way are enjoying an 
outing in the mountains of Lake Tahoe. 
After a week or so at Tahoe, they will 
make a short visit in San Francisco, 
returning home about September 1. 


Mr, and Mrs. Lee Phillips and daugh- 
ter, Miss Lucile Phillips, of Berkeley 
Square, have gone east, where they will 
enjoy a six weeks’ motor tour of the 
Atlantic coast. They will return late 
in September? 


Miss Nora Sterry of Ellendale place 
has accompanied her house guest, Miss 
Agnes Cabel, to the latter’s home at 
Fort Rosecrans, where she will be the 
guest of Captain and Mrs. Cabel and 
Miss Cabel. 


Miss Helen Cochran of San Fran- 
cisco, who has been visiting here with 
her cousins, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Cline of 
958 South Bonnie Brae street, has re= 
turned to her home in the north. 


Dr. and Mrs. George Albert Miller, 
with their little daughter, Miss Emily. 
and son, Master Huntington Miller, of 
1130 Mound avenue, are at Coronado 
for a ten days’ pleasure jaunt. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Nickerson of 
Bonnie Brae street are entertaining as 
a house guest the former’s brother, Mr. 
W, H. Nickerson, a prominent railroad 
contractor of Monterey, Mexico. 


Mrs. Grace W. Comegys of 3106 Hall- 
dale avenue, with her two sons, Mr. 
Neil Comegys and Master Leonard 
Comegys has returned to her home af- 
ter a week’s outing at Venice. 


Mrs. William R. Staats of North 
Grand avenue and daughters, Misses 
Isabel and Clara Watson, left recently 
for the east, where the young women 
will enter Briarcliff school. 


Mr. Ezra Fish of West Twenty-ninth | 


street has gone east to enter a medical 
college in Philadelphia, while his sister, 
Miss Dorothy Fish, will be a student at 
Rerkeley this winter. 


Miss Alice Colburn of Claremont, N. 
J.. Who has been a house guest of the 
Misses Laura and Silence McVey of 
West Twenty-ninth street, left Jast 
week for her home. 


Mrs. Granville MacGowan, who has 
been a guest at Santa Barbara for sev- 
eral weeks, entertained Friday of last 
week at Le Chalet. There were four- 
teen in the party. 


Dr. and Mrs. Snavely and two chil- 
dren of West Twenty-eighth street 
have been passing a week at Ocean 
Park, where they were located at 29 
Ozone avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Cook, with their 
two daughters, Misses Marian and 


Gig 














Edith Cook, of Budlong avenue, are at 
Manhattan Beach for the remainder of 
the summer. 


Miss Cora Auten of Pasadena, who is 


sojourning at Lake Tahoe, entertained | 


recently with a smart bridge luncheon 
ing honor of Mrs. William Gooding Al- 
len and Miss Burke, who will pass the 
remainder of the season there. 


Mrs. Juliet Stevens, who has re- 
turned from an eastern trip, will be at 
home to her friends the first and third 
Fridays of each month at 1635 Rock- 
wood street. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Gilmore Bey- 
mer of New York city are guests at the 
home of Mrs. Beymer’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. f. W. Hayward of 2422 Bud- 
long avenue. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Trueworthy, who 
have been domiciled at Hotel Pepper 
for several months, have moved again 
into their home at 742 Garland avenue. 


Mrs. J. W. Wilkinson and daughter, 
Miss Lucile Wilkinson of San Luis 
Obispo, have been house guests of Mrs. 
S. L. Waite of 3080 Kenwood avenue. 


Gen. and Mrs. John R. Mathews and 
their niece, Miss Mary Mathews, have 
returned to their home here after a 
pleasant outing at Laguna Beach. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Drake Ruddy 
have returned home from Honolulu and 
are domiciled again in their handsome 
home on Wilshire boulevard. 


Mrs. William A. Scripps and guest, 
Miss Sophie Ellis, have returned to 
Seripps Hall, Altadena, after a visit of 
three weeks in San Diego. 


Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Deering, who 
have returned from their wedding trip 
to the northern part of the state, are at 
home at Hotel Hollywood. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Lytle of Port- 
land, Ore., are visiting their daughter, 
Mrs, Ethel Lytle Boothe, at her home 
on Harvard boulevard. 


Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Williams of Man- | 
been entertaining | 


hattan place have 
Mr. and Mrs. Fernand Lungren of 
Santa Barbara this week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Randolph H. Miner of 
West Adams street returned home Fri- 
day of last week from a fortnight’s stay 
at Santa Barbara. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bishop of San 
Francisco are guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
William T. Bishop of West Adams 
street. 

Mr. E. R. Smead of 1449 


and Mrs. 


| West Twenty-eighth street motored out 
| to their ranch the latter part of the 


week, 


Mr. and Mrs. John EH. Eads of 1102 
Elden avenue left recently for the east, 
where they plan to visit for several 
weeks, 


Mrs. Edgar L. Swaine, Mrs. C. V. A. 
Swaine and Mr. Lacy Swaine are at 
Miramar for a stay of a few weeks. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Wesley Roberts have 
moved from 2257 West Twenty-first 
street to 14 Berkeley square. 


Miss Florence Sutton has been the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sutton 
at their Santa Monica home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Fox have been 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. John Alton 
at Manhattan Beach. 


Mrs. G. Wiley Wells of Santa Monica 
has been enjoying a week’s stay at 
Santa Barbara. 


At Catalina Island 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank K. Rule of 
Venice with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Car- 
son of the Carson ranch at Dominguez, 


Were among the recent visitors to Cat- 
_alina Island and were guests on the 
| Banning yacht, 


Sunday. for a cruise 
about the bay. Others aboard includ- 
ed Mr. and Mrs. William West, Gen. M. 
H. Sherman, Mr. Hancock Banning, Mr. 
Allan Hancock, and Mr. Banning’s son 
and several of the latter’s young 
friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruce H. Cass of West 
Twenty-eighth street, with their 
daughter, Miss Isabel, and their sons, 
are at Catalina Island for a fortnight, 
and are occupying the Bosbyshell cot- 
tage there, 


Mrs. R. C. Ramage and little son, 
Mrs. C. L. Washburn and little daugh- 


‘Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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A. FUSENOT CQO. 


TOILET 
ARTICLES 


CO} UALITY is the para- 
_~S! mount requisite in select- 
ing all toilet preparations. 


We are selling agents for 


EF. BURNHAM’S 
TOILET ARTICLES 
Latest odors in the best French, 
English, Russtan and American 


perfumes always in stock. 
Mail orders solicited. 


314-322 
So. Hawt STREET 


317-325 
So. BRoapWway 











CAWSTON OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 


Awarded Prize Medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo 


maha, Portland, Jamestown and Seattle. 


YOUR OCD PBatHERS 


Can be remodeled into the Fashionable Willow Plume 
and dyed to match any shade by our repair depariment 


City Store 313 Broadway 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Can be permanently re- 


moved. Also. warts, 
SS) moles and other blem- 
We use the latest 


Scientific, 5-needle mcth- 


5) ishes. 


od and guarantee our 
work. 


References on request 


MARY P. PRATT ELECTROLYSIS 
COMPANY, 

O. T. Johnson Bldg., Home F5709. 

Hours, 9to12,1to5 - - Saturday 9 to 12. 


A Pertinent Question 


Why have two words instead of one? 
Eliminate the word “‘tel- 
ephone.’ Adopt the 
word “Homephone.” It 


tells the WHOLE story 





) Home I elephone 


BS) Wl = & Telegraph Co. 
6 >’ 716 South Olive Street 


R, D2EIS!= 
INVESTMENT BROKER 
2110 Central Building F'1888 





Kmer- 


Porter 
son Brown at the Mason this week has 


In “The Spendathrift” 
enunciated several pertinent’ truths. 
He has shown to what lengths a 
thoughtless, selfish woman may drive 
an indulgent husband who cannot re- 
fuse her the things which she realizes 
she has no right to demand. One may, 
perhaps, criticize the construction of 
the play, but the lesson is surely there. 
The piece was given its premier in this 
city last winter, with Thais Magrane in 
the leading role, and since then has 


been revamped to an extent, not alto- 
gether to its betterment. Frances Ward. 
the wife, is rather a thankless part for 
She is an exaggerated type 


an actress. 





completely and utterly that one cannot 
believe it could be accomplished in so 
short a time. The end promises a 
happier future for the long-suffering 
husband, The company presenting the 
play at the Mason is fairly satisfac- 
tory. Doris Mitchell. as the wife, is 
beautiful, a trifle stagy, perhaps, but 
adequate. Lionel Adams, as Richard 
Ward, does a remarkably strong piece 
of acting. Mr. Adams, by the way, 
bears a great resemblance to Mr. Lewis 
Stone, originally seen inthe role, Vivian 
Martin, as Frances’ young sister, is a 
winsome, captivating bit of girlhood, 
quite the most attractive ingenue the 
local stage has known for many sea- 








HENRIETTA CROSMAN, IN “ANTI-MATRIMONY,” AT THE MASON 





and combines so many unlovable quali- 
ties that is hard to find a redeeming 
feature, other than her beauty, which 
will excuse much, but not all. She is 
luxury-loving, recklessly extravagant 
and apparently utterly without ma- 
ternal instinct, selfishly denying her 
husband ali that he had expected his 
marriage to mean, a home, children, and 
companionship, and in return cease- 
lessly exacting a mad scramble for 
wealth, social position and “appear- 
ances.’ When she realizes to what a pass 
their finances have arrived, she borrows 
$20,000, necessary to prevent = ruin, 
from a Man who admires her, expecting 
her husband to commend her action 
because she did it for his sake. But 
the husband, naturally, does not take 
this view, and serious disaster threat- 
ens. Frances is rudely awakened from 
her self-centered existence, realizes 
what she has done and leaves her 
home. The last act reveals her in 
cheap lodgings, fighting her own bat- 
tle for daily bread, and seeing a side of 
life that she has never known before. 
As to consistency, the play falls down 
here, for Frances “gets religion’ so 








sons. Forrest Orr, as Monty Ward, 
does not show much shading, being too 
much in one Key, but making a fine, 
manly young chap. Albert Sackett, as 
Diem lawyer friend, is, inclinea to be 
woodeny. Others in the cast are Lizzie 
McCall, who plays the crusty eccentric 
aunt in rather a blustering manner: 
William A. Sullivan who enacts Suffern 
Thorne, the obliging friend with the 
bank account, and Grace Gibbs as 
Frances’ maid. 


“A Contented Woman” at the Belasco 


That old Hoyt comedy, “A Contented 
Woman,” is revived at the Belasco this 
week, and despite the fact that the 
company is minus both leading man 
and woman, is given a production that 
offers good hot-weather entertainment 
for the theatergoer. This satire on 
votes for women is a timely subject, 
and even though it approaches the 
brink of farce in several instances, be- 
neath alt its fun it treats this impor- 
tant question in a serious manner. 
Richard Vivian and Helen Sullivan 
have the leading roles of Benton 
Holme and Grace Holme, rival candi- 
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dates for mayor, but the center of the 
stage is taken away from them by Ida 
Lewis and James Applebee. Miss 
Lewis is a scream as Aunt Jim, and 
it is worth the price of admission to 
see her clad in a well-fitting man’s suit. 
Mr. Applebee’s Uncle Todie brings 


played drunken scene. Adele Farring- 


ton has one of those made-to-order | 


roles as the notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
and her interpolated song, “I’m Looking 


j 
} 





for an Angel,” wins her half a dozen | 


encores and an armful of blossoms. 
Charles Ruggles, in one of his master- 


pieces of make-up and character draw- | 


ing, also sings a catchy song about a 
“goil’ called “Sadie Brady,’ and 
Charles Gibiyvn disports himself in a 
doggerel song that makes the audience 
develop an Oliver Twist hankering for 
more. As Aunt Jim’s strong-minded 
friends, Jessie Norman and Fanchon 
Everhart stir the risibies io an over- 
weening degree. Frank Camp does a 
capital bit of work as Cutting Hintz, 
and George Field is an acceptable “cul- 
lud gentleman,” especially when he 
Sings a sensuously fascinating sone 


| about a fandango. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


After having been heralded in head- 
lines until vaudeville patrons were keen 
With anticipation, Annette Kellermann 
has arrived, and is to be seen as the 
star attraction on the Orpheum Dill this 
week. Just why this condition of af- 
fairs exists is a problem open for de- 
bate. To be sure, Miss Kellermann 
gives several exhibitions of marvelous- 
ly graceful dives—but the act as a 
whole is brief and not highly entertain- 
ing. She opens with a game of di- 
abolo, which seems entirely unneces- 
sary, unless it is for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the contrast between her 
diaboto costume of skirts and sweater 
and her swimming attire of snugly- 
fitting black tights. Physical culture 
feats are offered by the Four Cliftons., 
brawny men of trained muscles, whose 
work is interesting if not novel. 
Burnt-cork humor is exploited by Clif- 
ford & Burke, two black-face comed- 
ians, who have a number of old sto- 
ries. The best part of their act is a 
typical “coon” song, “You Ain't Talking 
to Me,” which makes a big hit with the 
audiences. Another turn which takes 
with the gallery and boxes alike is that 
of Harry Atkinson, who imitates a 
number of musical instruments, rang- 
ing from a banjo to a harp, as well as 
singing a solo in two distinct voices. 
Holdovers: are the Imperial Musicians, 
Edwards Davis, Prof. Apdale’s Zoolog- 
ical Circus and James Thornton. The 
moving pictures, depicting cowhoy Hfe, 
are unusually good. 


Offerings for Next Week 
Fur the first time in three years Hen- 
rietta Crosman will be seen in Los An- 
Beles for the week beginning Monday. 
August 29, when she will appear in 
Percy Mackaye’s whimsical comedy. 
“Anti-Matrimony.” Mr. Mackaye is re- 


sponsible for a number of gems of dra- | 


matic literature, among them = such 
poetic achievements as “Sappho and 
Phaon,” “Joan of Are,” “The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,” etc., and his essay into 
comedy was a surprise both to his 
friends and to the critics, proving as it 
did that he possesses a sense of humor 
as well as a poetic imagination. The 
play is by turns satire, farce and subtle 
comedy. Its fun is said to be infectious, 
and Miss Crosman is credited with be- 
ing supported by a capable company of 
unusual merit. 


Another of the monumental Burbank 
Theater stock productions will be seen 
for the week beginning with the mat- 
inee Sunday. This is “Salvation Nell,” 
to be given for the first time by any 
stock company in Los Angeles. In this 
production Byron Beasley will return 
to the cast, after 
months. 
E. B. Sheldon, has been one of the 
greatest dramatic successes of the last 
decade. Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske 
starred in it for several seasons, and 
oniy recently released it for stock pur- 


poses. It is a story of the slums, giving | 


a vivid picture of the work done by the 
Salvation Army in redeeming the un- 
fortunate from their degradation. Nel] 
is a poor drudge, consort of a bully, 
Jim Platt. Jim is sent to prison for 
murder, and the Saivation Army ro2s- 
cues Nell. Eight vears pass. Just as 
Nell has conquered herself and become 
a useful worker in the army, Jim re- 
turns and tries to force her into the old 
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Big Annual Summer Sale 
Now in Full Sway 


This big sale is the ONE piano event of the 
year—this store is simply crowded with shrewd 
buyers—surely now is piano buying time. 


Every Piano— Every Player Piano 
in This Building Marked 


Down 


New and used instruments are going at prices 


which make piauo buying now a duty and a 
pleasure too. ‘The instruments ineluded in tis 
sale are: 

Steinway & Sons, Mellin & Sons, J. Taber 


Witzgerald, Schaeffer, Krell Auto-Grand, Pian- 
Auto, Weber Pianola, Chickering & Sons, Steger 
& Sous, Hallett & Davis, Knight—Brinkerhoff, 
Belning Player-Piano, Steger Player—Piano, 
Krell, and a number of other maxes. 


Your Money Back on Any Piano 
Bought at This Big Sale. 


This is not done as an inducement to get you 
to buy a piano at this sale—not a bit of it. 
It’s simply our policy. With all the cmphasis 
at our command we sar: 

“If you are dissatisfied with a piauo bought 
at this snle after 30 dars’ use, all you have to 
do is to say so and we will send and get the 
piano and return your mouey or give you the 
privilege of exchanging any time within two 
years without the loss of a penny on your part.” 
Could anything be fairer? 


Everybody Who Buys at This 
Sale Will Save Money — 
Yes, Big Money 


livery instrupient in this sale Is guaranteed nr 
us—and the Iitzgerald guarantee means soime- 
thing—it means absolute satisfaction or your 
money refunded. 

Come in yourself-—tell your friends and ueigh- 
bors about this sale; don’t let anything or con- 
dition switeh you from your determination to 
get here as quickly as possible, aud remember 
it's the old reliable. 


FITZGERALD MUSIC CO. 





a vacation of two! 
“Salvation Nell,” written by | 





523 South Broadway 


Los Angeles, Cal. 





life.» She is equally “determined to 
raise him to her level, and the struggle 
of the drama begins. Marjorie Rambeau 
will have big opportunity in the title 
role, and Byron Beasley should make 
the part of Jim Platt one of his biggest 
successes. The cast {s an unusually 
long one, and the scenic setting will be 
heavy, especially in the tenement scene 
in the third act. 


When Charles Rann Kennedy wrote 
“The Servant in the House” he per- 
formed something akin to a miracle: 
he wrote a sermon in the guise of a 
compelling drama that has been a great 
success, For the first time by any stock 
company this drama wti] be produced 
Monday evening at the Belasco Thea- 
ter. The play has the simplicity of al! 
great works, and treats with reverence 
its theme. Its principal character, 
Manson. in a human manner typifies 
the Christ. a Messiah of today brought 
into contact with the problems of 
homely life. Hobart Bosworth has been 
especially engaged for the role of Man- 
son. and this splendidly equipped actor 
may be expected to give a perform- 
ance at once thoroughly intelligent, 
dignified and strongly dramatic. The 
role of Robert Smith, the drainman, 
will be in the hands of Frank Camp, 
and William Yerance will be seen as 
James Ponsonby Makeshyfte, the bishop 
of Lancashire. Harry Andrews will 
play the vicar, Richard Barbee will 
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down the house, especially in his well- | 


| 
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come into his first real chance with the 
Belasco company in the part of Rogers, 
the page boy, Helene Sullivan will en- 
act the part of Auntie, and Rosina 
Henley will play the young niece. 
scenically, ‘The Servant in the House” 
does not afford great opportunities, as 
the three acts transpire in one room— 
the living room of an English vicarage 
—but Mr. Brunton has provided for 
this one of his best settings. Follow- 
ing “The Servant in the House,” the 
Belasco company will present William 
(ollier’s farcical success, “The Man 
Krom Mexico,” beginning with a special 
zabor Day matinee. 


Annette Kellermann, who has at- 
tracted many theatergoers to the Or- 
pheum this week wil! rival honors next 
week with the Four Fords, the world’s 
champion dancing team. There is no 
need to elaborate on the merits of the 
our Fords—real brothers and sisters, 
by the way—as they are warm favor- 
ites In this city and will be given a 
hearty welcome after an absence of 
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will be ended next week, when the 
house reopens with “The Lottery Man,” 
which will play here a week, beginning 
with special Labor Day matinee, Mon- 
day, September o. “The Lottery Man” 
is a sparkling comedy from the pen of 
Rida Johnson Young, author of “Brown 
Of GHlaATvara. 


Asides 


“Charlie” Pike, theatrical agent for 
the Salt Iaake, declares he has lost all 
his Christian morals this week. Several 
months ago the affable Charles was 
made the recipient of many congratula- 
tions on his engagement to charming 
Edna Masonave, known in profession- 
al circles as Hdna Mason. When a lo- 
cal paper blazed forth last Tuesday 
with an announcement of the engage- 
ment of Charles Raymond Pike to a 
loeal society girl, the Salt Lake tele- 
phones were overworked, and the un- 
happy Charlie besieged with congratu- 
lations, inquiries and requests for ex- 
planations. Finally, he managed to 





DORA FORD, AT THE ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 


two years. T. J. Ryan and Miss Rich- 
field, seen an some time ago, will re- 
turn with another Cressy sketch of the 
fainous “Mag Haggerty” series, with 
which these two are firmly affiliated. 
Granville & Rogers, billed as “two odd 
fellows,” have a talking and singing 
act, and Josie Heather, last of. the new- 
comers, iS a winsome English comedi- 
enne with a budget of bright songs. 
Remaining over are Cliffard & Burke, 
the Four Cliftons and Harry Atkinson, 
while new motion pictures will round 
out the bill. 


Manager Levy for the forthcoming 
week will make an innovation in his 
Cafe Chantant program. Instead of 
introducing acts that are composed of 
two or three people, he will present 
four single artists, Madge Maitland 
will have new stories and songs for her 
second week, and Bob Albright will en- 
liven his last week here with imita- 
tions, yodels, ete. New headliners are 
Grace Belmont and Countess’ Rossi. 
Miss Belmont is known as the Ameri- 
can balladist, and sings those popular 
songs which have “heart interest.” 
Countess Rossi, whose famous marriage 
and separation caused no little gossip 
a few vears ago, will give a number of 
selections from grand opera. 


Darkness at the Majestic Theater 


persuade his too anxious friends that 
there was another Charles Pike in ex- 
istence, that he himself was still hap- 
pilvy pledged to Miss Mason—and that 
he wished they’d all get out and leave 
him alone, 


Ifrank.-Camp, the baseball fiend of the 
Belasco buneh, covered himself with 
glory last Monday night. In the pro- 
duction of “A Contented Woman” Adele 
Farrington sings a popular ditty, “I’m 
Looking for an Angel.” About fifteen 
minutes before the performance began, 
Frank seized the opportunity to write 
a laudatory verse about the local base- 
ball team, and when Miss Farrington 
was encored after her song he handed 
her the verse written on a bit of paper. 
The self-possessed Miss Farrington 
sang the words as if she had studied 
them half a dozen times, and the house 
was vociferous in its enthusiasm. 


Richard Bennett received a warm 
welcome in New York last week when 
he appeared in the leading role in a 
whimsical play, “The Brass Bottle.” 
Mr. Bennett has a large following in 
the metropolis, and during his recent 


engagement with Maude Adams almost | ; 
| office—a murky cloud which will not 
| be dispelled for two weeks. 


overshadowed the little star in popu- 
larity. He is receiving critical praise 
for his conception of the role of Horace 
Ventimore, the young bachelor, who 




















Dine Out 
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Cate Prices 


FREE VAUDEVILLE 


Eight Stars: 


Comedians, Ragtime Singers and Noted Soloists, 
All at the Magnificent Automobile Inn, 


bristol Pier Cate 


Between Ocean Park and Santa Monica. 


| [Relasco 


Thea ter BELASCO-BLACK WOOD CO., Props. and Mgrs. 
Matinees Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. 
NEXT WEEK, COMMENCING MONDAY, AUGUST 29. 


Every Night at 8:15. 


The Belasco Company will give for the first time by any stock 
company in the world, Charles Rann Kennedy’s great play, 


The Servant 


in the House 


Special Engagement of HOBART BOSWORTH as Manson. 


Next: 


Regular Belasco prices. 


Mason Opera House 


“The Man From Mexico,” 


Commencing Special 


Labor Day Matinee. 


W.T. waett 


Man 
ONE W EEK, BEGINNING MONDAY, AUGUST 29, MATINEE SATURDAY ONLY 


HENRIETTA CROSMAN 


in Percy Mackaye’s 
Whimsical Comedy 


Anti=-Matrimony 


Prices, 50c to $1.50. Coming, Frances Starr, in “The Easiest Way.” 


eresco’ S 


Burbank Theater 


WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, AUGUST 28 


MAIN STREET, 
NEAR SIXTH 


alvation Nel! 


Return of Los Angeles’ Favorite Leading Man, A. BYRON BEASLEY 
Prices 25c, 50c, 75c. Matinees Saturday and Sunday, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


Orpheu m Theater-=-VAUDEVILLE 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, AUGUST 29 
Positively Last Week, ANNETTE KELLERMANN. “The Perfect Woman.”’ 


Four Fords, 
Greatest American Dancers 
Ryan-Richfield Co., 
“Mag Haggerty’s Visit” 
Granville & Rogers, 
“Two Odd Fellows” 
Josie Heather, 
Winsome Comedienne 
Matinees Daily—10c, 25c, 50c. 


Ley i 


Cate 
Chantant 








Matinee 
Today 


Matinee Every Day 
ot one: 1447 


Clifford & Burke, 
Burnt Cork Comedians 
Four Cliftons, 
Extraordinary Athletes 
Harry Atkinson, 
Australian Orpheus 
New Motion Pictures, 
Latest Novelties 
Every night, 10, 25, 50, 75c. 


THIRD AND MAIN. TABLES RESERVED 
Four Artists of Individual Menit. 


Refined Vaudeville 


Business Men’s Lunch, 
Grill Downstairs, 40c. 
OUR SPECIAL Dinner, Includng Wine, $1.00. 


An Orchestral Program at Lunch and Tea. 


Orchestral Music Aft- 


ernoon Tea & Evening 


3:00 to 5:30 

6:00 to 8:00 

8:30 to 10:00 
10:30 to 12:30 
Club Lunch, Main Dining © 
Room, | 1:30 to 2:00, 50c. 


Raseball--Pacific Coast League 
VERNON VS. SACRAMENTO. August 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 
VERNON VS. SAN FRANCISCO, August 30, 31, September 1. 2, 3, 4. 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Sat., Sunday afternoon, Chutes Park. 


Sun. a.m. and Fri. 


Ladies’ free except Saturdays and Holidays. 


gets into trouble when he releases A 


'geni from a bottle which he has pur- 


chased at an auction. 


There is desolation at the Belasco 


The cause 


of it all is that Miss Booth, better 


linown as Jessie the Beautiful Type- 


p.m. at Vernon Ball Park. 


Kids free Saturdays. 


writer, has hied herself to the beauties 
of Lake Tahoe for a respite from her 
duties of dame ex machina of the Be- 
laseco Theater. 


Tuesday morning Annette Keller- 
mann will give a free talk to women 
exclusively at the Orpheum, at 11 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 











Grace MacGowan Cooke has preached 
ably the gospel of practical new 
thought in the story of her charming 
Jittle heroine—it is “The Power and 


the Glory” of inborn optimism and as- 
piration that shine from the pretty, 
cheery face and sou! of Johnnie Con- 
sadine that: attract all things, material 
and spiritual, to her. Johnnie is en- 
tirely and sweetly human. One sympa- 
thizes thoroughly with Mrs.Hexter when 
she says to Miss Sessions, “See here, 
Lydia, what’s the matter with the girl's 
aspiring after a blouse like yours? 
You took a lot of trouble and spent a 
lot of money to get that one. That 
blouse is a dream—it’s a dream. If it’s 
good enough aspiration for you and me, 
why not for this girl?” 

Pushed by the demands of poverty 
and a brood of growing brothers ana 
sisters, of a dreamily improvident but 
rudely genteel paternal parent, John- 
nie has left the inspiration of a moun- 
tain home, poor in material comforts 
but rich in natural surroundings, to 
seek work in the cotton mills at the 
foot of her beloved mountains. With 
the clear, strong brain and steady 
nerves of a mountaineer, she is able to 
meet the dreadful drain of factory rou- 
tine and hardship which breaks and 
deadens the majority of the workers, 
while her beauty and native grace and 
her simple kindliness win the love and 
respect of all about her including Gray 
Stoddard, a most unusual young cap- 
italist and mill owner. 
gentleman has ideas of his own about 


capital and labor that earn for him the | 
in- | 


reputation of being socialistically 
clined. 

In the language of a delicate pink 
moccasin bloom the girl’s refined soul 
unconsciously speaks to the man. Out 
of the acquaintance with Stoddard a 
remarkable development becomes pos- 
sible to the girl. Books, contact with 
women of his class, even though these 
come only on errands of charity to the 
mill girls, and little glimpses of the 
broader sphere in which he lives feed 
the growing soul. “It was as inevitable 
that she should be drawn to Gray 
Stoddard as that she should desire the 
clothing and culture Miss Sessions 
possessed. One aspiration struck her 
as quite as innocent as the other.” 
And when the knowledge of the great 
gulf comes, the simple, noble child of 
the mountains chooses the path of duty. 

Stoddard is kidnaped by Pap Himes 
and Shade Buckheath, stepfather and 
rejected lover, respectively. Uncle 
Passmore’s extraordinary 


to mental health by the mysterious 


bonesetter on the mountain trail in con- | 


nection with the exciting chase after 
Stoddard and his abductors by John- 
nie and Uncle Passmore is a little stag- 
gering and rather inartistic. But some- 
thing must be done at the eleventh 
hour to save an extraordinary man and 
to place Johnnie on an equal footing, 
financially, with her wealthy lover. The 
machinations of the wicked plotters be- 
ing foiled, Johnnie’s patent appliance 
on the spinning machine and the nickel 
mine, which came near ending the life of 
Unele Passmore, and did snuff out his 
mental life for six long anxious months 
for Johnnie, work wonders in this di- 
rection. “The Power and the Glory” is 
a clever, entertaining tale of love and 
labor, lightened and glorified by the 
real philosophy of new thought. (“The 
Power and the Glory.” By Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


“Speaking and Writing” 


* Commendable is the effort to teach 
American hoys and girls to express their 
thoughts orally in well-rounded sen- 
tences, as well as to write correctly 
Three prominent educators of New 
York city have collaborated on a series 
of schoo] texts on “Speaking and Writ- 
ing,” the first to be used in third-year 
classes, the second in fourth-year 


classes, and the last In the fifth year. 
Emphasis is laid upon oral expression 
in story telling, games, a rew phonetic 
exercises, 
dramatics. 


picture interpretation and 
The ideas are good and 


ook 





This young | 





restoration | 
‘man’s “An Autumn Garden,” of which 








there is much that is excellent incor- 
porated in the work, though in a few 
cases the material used does not seem 
the best that could be seiected. A class 
of bright, observing youngsters would 
have plenty of ideas of their own to 
contribute, and at the hands of a live 
teacher much originality might be de- 
veloped with this text as a guide. It is 
an experiment in the right direction. 
But to spell rhyme “rime” is @ little 
revolutionary. (“Speaking and Writ- 
ing.” By William H. Maxwell, Emma 
L. Johnson and Madalene D. Barnuin. 
American Book Co.) 


“In Praise of Gardens” 


Lyrics, ‘In Praise of Gardens,” have 
heen selected from tne great archives 
of the world’s poetical expression by 
Temple Scott, and among these are 
many of exquisite beauty. Homer, 
Theocritus, Chaucer, Spenser, Pope, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shelley, Ten- 
nyson, Scott, Browning, Cowper, Mor- 
ris, Omar Khayyam, Stevenson, Moore, 
Swinburne, Carman, Walt Whitman. 
from the Egyptian, even Solomon, the 
wise one—a representative record of 
the inspirations of ancient to modern 
times is written there. The sweet mel- 
ody of Neigharat’s lilting lines in “The 
Fugitive Glory” sings on after the 
book has been closed: 


I have a secret garden, 
Where sacred lilies lift 
White faces, kind with pardon, 
To hear my shrift. 


and all blood-riot falters 
Before those faces there; 
Rowed down at quiet altars, 
Mine hours are monks at prayer. 


Of the dainty bits of poesy from 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” the most charming 
quoted is: 

As from the house your mother sees 
You playing round the garden trees, 
So you may see, if you will look 
Through the windows of this book, 
Another child. far, far away, 

And in another garden, play. 

But do not think you can at all, 
By knocking on the window, call 
That child to hear you. He intent 
Is all on his play—business bent. 
He does not hear; he will not look, 
Nor ret be lured out of this book, 
For, long ago, the truth to say, 
He has grown up and gone away, 
And it is but a ehild of air 

That lingers in the garden there, 


Shelley’s exquisitely peautiful lUnes, 
wherein a human interest is interwov- 
en, “The Sensitive Plant,” tempt quo- 
tation in their musical cadence, but of 
more immediate interest is Bliss Car- 


The deep red cones of the sumach 
And the woodbine’s crimson sprays 
Ilave bannered the common roadside 
For the pageant of passing days. 
These are the oracles Nature 
Fills with her holy breath, 
Giving them glory of color, 
Transcending the shadow of death, 


Every phase of emotion stirred in the 
human breast by the beauty and calm 
and color of a garden plot has been 
touched. (‘In Praise of Gardens,” 
Compiled by Temple Scott. The Baker 
& Taylor Co.) 


Notes From Bookland 


It is interesting to learn that the kid- 
naping of Gray Stoddard in “The Power 
and the Glory,” Grace MacGowan 
Cooke’s virile story, which is reviewed 
in this issue of The Graphic (Double- 
day, Page & Co.), owes its origin to a 
true occurrence. The story paratlels 
the facts in the tragic disappearance of 
a wealthy young fellow whose people 
had invested in an enterprise that drew 
its laboring class from the mountain 
region about Bristol, on the state line 
between Tennessee and Virginia. These 
people built a hospital for the benefit of 
their employees. Word went out in the 
mountains among those medieval. 
minded dwellers, that it was a money- 
making scheme under the guise of 
beneficence, which shipped dead bodies 
north for the student doctors to cut up. 
The feud spirit arose. This young man, 
a charming and beloved figure, the only 
son of great wealth and wide culture, 
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BALZAC AS A MYSTIC 


BY LUKE NORTH 








He took seeds of cress and sowed 
them in flowers of sulphur, moistening 
the growing plants with distilled wa- 


ter. Flowers of sulphur is a simple, 
inorganic substance, and distilled water 
is free from all but its radical elements. 
As the cress matured, he burned the 
plants and analyzed the ashes. They 
yielded silica, alumnia, calcic phosphate 
and carbonate, magnesic carbonate, po- 
tassic sulphate and carbonate, and fer- 
ric oxide—just as if the cress had 
sprung up in the earth along a running 
brook. What did it prove? That the 
chemicals found in the ashes are all 
various forms of one common element, 
which is free in the atmosphere—and 
that the sun is the active agent in 
combining them. Thus Balthazar Claes 
in Balzac’s “The Quest of the Abso- 
lute,”’ 

It is so simple, either in logie or in 
numbers, or in theoretical chemistry 
and physics, to reduce all to one com- 
mon element. Nothing remains now 
but to discover that element—capture it 
as Franklin captured lighting, and 
harness it as Edison has harnessed 
electricity. Then the philosopher’s stone 
is found, the elixir of life, and all other 
things—that, really, man would not be 
the happier for having. 

Today we are highly practical, and 
are pleased to smile at the old astrolo- 
gers and alchemists—yet their descend- 
ants are among us, their very rein- 
carnated selves, perhaps. In science, 
in philosophy, in metaphysics or psy- 
chology, that eternal guest of the abso- 
lute continues. Man never will rest 
till he touches God. It doesn’t matter 
that ages and ages roll by without a 
visible sign of success, the quest con- 
tinues. Something stronger than man 
himself urges him forward. He has no 
volition but to go on. And who is there 
so wise and knowing as to say that the 
absolute shall not be found? Who can 
even say that it has not been found— 
perhaps over and over again? We, to 
whom the vision has not been vouch- 
safed, we can only say, we do not know. 


In this tale of Balthasar Claes is 
epitomized the entire human strugele, 
not only for tHe absolute, but for all 
the higher and more enduring things 
of life. Men who give their years to 
find God, find something worth while. 
Half or more of the important discov- 
eries of the world have been incidental 
to the search for something higher. The 
narrow theologic or moralistic phase 
aside, by God in this sense is meant the 
ultimate. Searching ever for God, at 
least an angel is found. Thus Balthasar 
Claes, forever on the point of “decom- 
posing nitrogen,” makes many valuable 
discoveries, and is the first to produce 
a diamond artificially. In 1834 Balzac 
wrote this, and it was more than fifty 
years thereafter before the secret of 
perfect carbon crystalization was dis- 
covered in Paris and diamonds pro- 
duced artificially. 

There have been many tales of seek- 
ers for the absolute. Balzac himself 
has written of the eternal quest, in va- 
rious guises. It is the story of Faust, 
of Prometheus, and of the searchers for 
the grail—it is the story of the Buddha 
and the Christ, and as well of every 
human being who would forget the 
lesser in reaching for the higher. It is 
the narrative of human sacrifices, of 
the two elements in main forever at 
war, It is a depiction of the everlast- 
ing struggle between good and ill—or 
between negative and positive in man, 
if you prefer. Herbert Spencer coined 
the term “Enlightened -Self Interest,” 
Nietszche has scorned the Christians’ 
“Slave Morality.” Both are fascinat- 
ing to read, but the human struggle be- 





rode out of the village one morning— 
bareheaded, in riding dress—and was 
never seen again. They who followed 
the agonizing search as it was reported 
in the local papers will not easily forget 
the fluctuations of hope, fear and hor- 
ror through which it ran. 


Although the first edition of E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim’'s latest novel, “The II- 
lustrious Prince,’ was the largest that 
has ever been printed, his American 
publishers, Little, Brown & Co., have 
gone to press with another. It was this 
Oppenheim story that Dr. Richard Bur- 
ton, professor of English of the Uni- 














tween the right and wrong, or between 
error and wisdom, as you will, goes on 
just the same. Syllogisms, words, and 
tomes neither change it nor adequately 
explain it—by any rule of reason or 
theology or philosophy known to the 
west. And the artist can only depict it. 
This Balzac has done in his wonderful- 
ly graphic manner in this tale of “The 
Quest of the Absolute.” 

How emotion, passion, the petty self- 
interests of life tie the soaring mind to 
earth—who, indeed, has told it as Bal- 
zac? But this is not all. The man of 
real genius will conquer himself, will 
forget his own appetites and emotions, 
and go his way searching for the un- 
known. Very well, says fate, but I 
have a few more cards to play. I will 
throw against you the very human love, 
out of which you were raised to these 
heights, the love that was your ful- 
crum and that gave you the means with 
which you soar. I will throw all so- 
ciety against you, make you an outcast, 
and at last your children’s bread shalt 
depend upon your relinquishment of 
the search for the grail. All the ter- 
rible force and subtlety of civilized 
smuggery is thrown against the single 
will of him who would relinguish the 
lesser for the higher, 

& x = 

All this Balzac depiets with relentless 
and unprejudiced particularity, with 
unyielding logic, with a world of pa- 
thos, and with a richness of detailed 
verisimilitude that no other writer has 
ever excelled—if equalled. And again, 
as in his “Louis Lambert,” he has re- 
vealed, for those who can see it, the 
very mechanism of that sex attraction 
which leads to the ideal and culminates 
on Calvary or beyond. Though avowed- 
ly a Roman Catholic, in the widest 
sense in which the name can be applied, 
you find Balzac ever presenting, not 
conventual asceticism as the true 
means of reaching the higher spheres 
of existence, but rather the harmonious 
mingling and blending of the sexes. 
Balzac’s heroes reach their heights 
(and their depths, it is true) through 
the power of human love. That love 
which transcends human love is shown 
to be not its ascetic rejection, but the 
outgrowth of human love when exer- 
cised as a means and not as an end in 
itself. Deeper than this even, Balzac 
probes into the mystery of sex attrac- 
tion that is raised to the plane of love 
It leads to Calvary, to the crown of 
thorns, to renunciation, to human sac- 
rifice. If the Human Comedy does not 
prove this to you, beyond all cavil, then 
I think you have read it in vain. Has 
anyone ever brought into question the 
truthfulness of Balzac’s “realism?” One 
might as well question the truth of his 
own life. Of exaggeration and enthus- 
iasm he has been accused, but as a nar- 
rator of human life in all its phases, not 
even Shakespeare is his rival. As one 
who “held the mirror,” not only to the 
form but’ to the soul of man, he stands 
an inch the highest of all his peers. 

Is this true, then, as he says in “Sera- 
phita?” “Every earthly joy is succeeded 
by anguish and dissatisfaction: for 
love to bring no disgust in its train. 
death must quench it at the fiercest or 
ever you see the ashes.” Is that true? 
When you read “Louis Lambert” or 
“The Quest of the Absolute,” hear the 
quotation in mind and consider whether 
the inevitable trend of these tales 
proves it or disproves it. In the whole 
range of the “Human Comedy” there is 
scarcely a single tale in which this 
question is not analyzed, but in none 
perhaps so subtly, so unostentatiously, 
and yet so inevitably as in this tale of 
the rich Flemish burgher who ruined 
himself and his family in his search for 
the ultimate good. 


versity of Minnesota, pronounced ‘a 


mystery novel that few current writers 
are likely to surpass in the essentials 
of plot, situations and suspensive in- 
terest.” 
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Case of Eusapia Palladino, Spmtst 





With the help of Eusapia Palladino, 
Hereward Carrington managed to focus 
the limelight upon himself and Keep it 


centered most of the past winter. As 
the new season is about to open, he is 
taking time by the foretock. A few 
days ago he gave “an expose” of the 
methods of mediums in the Berkeley 
Theater, but that the Palladino may 
yet be made profitable, he 1s careful to 
assert that though he has been able to 
see through the tricks of all other me- 
diums he has investigated, Palladino 
has baffled him. He admits that the 
famous medium will resort to tricks if 
she is not watched, and that much of 
what she does may be easily explained 
on the ground of trickery, yet there are 
things that she does which he cannot 
explain on any other than supernormal 
grounds. 
* * x 

If Mr. Carrington is really honest in 
believing that this woman has the 
power he claims for her, he is wonder- 
Bfully credulous; if not, he expects the 
* public to be. To admit that she is a 
cheat is to admit that one more skilled 
in the ways of mediums could in all 
human probability discover the means 
that she employs to bring about her 
unexplained pnenomena. But to admit 
that Palladino does not use supernatu- 
ral means would, at the present junc- 
ture, spoil any plans that she and her 
manager may have either for vaude- 
ville, as was contemplated last win- 
ter, or for gathering shekels from the 
wealthy who hafve been paying not less 
than $35 each for sittings which in- 
cluded no fewer than ten persons. The 
whole Palladino story is curious. It is 
to be expected that the ordinary run of 
people will seize with avidity any op- 
portunity to talk with spirits or to get 


y beyond the confines of this world into 


s terializations 


=? 


> 


. 
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the borders of the unseen, but that re- 
putable scientists should devote their 
precious time to investigating such 
puerile phenomena as table rappings, 
or that any reputable spirit would take 
such childish means of communicating 
with us, is a little more than astound- 
ing. 
x *« & 

Tt has been shown, time and again, 
that table rappings are easily produced 
by cleverly maniplated wires, that ma- 
may be managed when 
the room is darkened with the aid of 
phosphorus and a few draperies, that 
many things apparently done without 
hands are really done by the medium’s 
hand, which he manages to free by sub- 
stituting for it a bit of flexible lead ora 
wax replica. All these things Mr. Car- 
rington reproduced, first performing 
the trick as a medium would do it, and 
then disclosing the method by which it 
was done. The stage was set for a 
seance. The usual paraphernalia were 
scattered about, and there were a table 
covered with a black cover and a black 
curtained cabinet. A bell was made to 
ring violently without being touched, 
a wax hand placed in full view of the 
audience on a table was made to rap in 
answer to questions, although no one 
was near it, but in both cases a black 
thread was shown to be passed through 
the eabinet to the hand of an assist- 
ant. Against a black background it 
could not be seen. «Mr. Carrington ma- 
terialized a baby’s hand above the sur- 
face of a table as he sat before it, but 
the hand was wax and attached to his 
foot. He tifted a table three feet from 
the floor, which seemed remarkable, un- 


Ati] the grappling hooks attached to his 


~ 


waist by straps passing over the shoul- 
ders were shown. He held a red hand- 
kerchief above a table, apparently with 
both hands. A bell was hurled over the 
top of it, a mandolin was twanged, and 
a tambourine was shaken, but when 
the handkerchief was turned around it 
was shown to be held by a rod, at one 
end of which were wooden fingers, one 
hand was therefore free all the time to 
perform the simple wonders. 
n * * 


The astonishing thing about Palla- 
dino is that in face of the fact that her 
phenomena are produced with trick ac- 
cessories, any seriously inclined person 
should assert that because he has not 
been able to determine the precise 


method by which they are produced, her 


She seems to 
many of the 


power is supernatural. 
be exceptionally clever, 


things that she does are easily explain- | 


able, but there are a few exhibits which 
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| have baffled her investigators, and she 
invariably balks at any test that might 
be absolute. Again and again she has 
been driven to refuse this or that con- 


will not work in a rigidly scientific test. 
For years she has interested scientists 
and spiritists in Europe. Lombroso and 
Flammarion indorsed her. 
vestigated in Paris and in England. 
But while it has been demonstrated 
again and again that she cheats, the 
excuse always is 
invariably cheat if 
chance, and that her 
nothing, as there are occasions when 
she does not cheat. As it 
sible for 
seance, it is always possible for one to 


she is given a 


and then, but she did not cheat this 





* * tk 

Mr. Carrington saw her in Europe 
and thought her so remarkable that he 
brought her to this country. One of 
her first sittings was given for Mr. 
Brady, with the idea of introducing her 
in vaudeville. Later, Palladino an- 
nounced that she could not always pro- 
duce phenomena at will, a sorry lay-out 
for the vaudeville performer who must 
make good twice a day. Further, she 
pronounced certain indignant words 
over the thought of selling her power for 
money, though she expressed herself as 
not averse to making enough to allow 
her to give part of it away. She was 
investigated last winter by Professor 
Munsterberg, Professor William James, 


mittee, 
guished university professors, such as 
Charles lL. Dana, professor of nervous 
diseases, Columbia; William Hallock, 
professor of physics, Columbia; 
inson S. Miller, professor of philosophy, 
Columbia; Frederick Peterson, profes- 
sor of psychiatry, Columbia; W. B. Pit- 
kin, lecturer on philosophy, Columbia; 
Augustus Trowbridge, professor of 
physics, Princeton; Edmund B. Wilson, 
professor of biology, Columbia, and R. 
W. Wood, professor of physics, Johns 
Hopkins. These men had four sittings, 
and, according to their verdict, nothing 
approaching the supernatural was seen, 
while there were many evidences of 
trickery, 





* % HK 





Professor Munsterberg explains her 
hold on the imagination as due to her 
great suggestive power for certain per- 
sons; Professor James, however, holds 
that she has unusual spiritistic power. 
Even Mr. Carrington admits that all of 
her unexplained phenomena may be ex- 
plained if she can get one hand free, 
and it has been shown again and again 
that there are various methods of free- 
ing the hands, though it is not known 
exactly which of these Palladino uses. 
A conclusive test was arranged last 
spring, and a large sum of money was 
to be given Palladino in the event of 
her winning her case. At this seance, 
which was to have taken place in the 
tower of the Times building, profes- 
sional magicians were to be the judges 
and supply the contest, but after many 
hesitations, Palladino finally refused. 
Her spirits would not work, if she were 
securely tied. Still, she remains the 
most famous medium of modern times, 
for neither she nor those who believe in 
her have ever acknowledged the case 
proved. There seems to be something 
quite fascinating about the thought of 
the cold wind that blows from the scar 
of her forehead. ANNE PAGE. 

New York, August 22, 1910. 





Redondo Tennis Club Tournament 


Much interest is attached to the play- 
ing off of the semi-finals and finals of 
the Mixed Doubles Handicap Tourna- 
ment which has been the week's event 
by the Redondo Beach Tennis Club at 
the Redondo Beach courts. The cham- 
pionship of the club and a pair of silver 
cups are to be awarded at the close of 
the competition, which was for club 
members only. Among those who quali- 
fied for the preliminary rounds were 
Ben Page and Miss Wilson, Joseph Ball 
and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy, N. F. 
Wilshire and C. H. Burnett, Robert D. 
Osburn and HE. Avery McCarthy, Leo 
Chandler and Miss Markham, Mr. Mac- 
beth and Mrs. H. B. Ainsworth, and 
Robert A. Rowan and Miss Hawkins. 





| 


dition because she pleads the force that | 
controls her is an unknown force that | 


She was in- | 


made that she will | 
cheating proves | 


is impos- | 
an investigator to see every 


say, “Well, she may have cheated then | 


Professor Hyslop and finally by a com- | 
which included several distin- | 


Dick- | 





| Mr. 
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Personal and Social | , 


(Continued From Page Isleven) 





ter, Mrs. M. E. Noyes, Miss Connie 
Cunningham and Mr. Richard Cunning- 
ham, sister and brother of Mrs. Ram- 
age, and Mr. Frank Collette, form a 
merry party who have been enjoying 
the pleasures of Catalina Island for a 
week. Sunday the party was joined by 
Mr. and Mrs. George Chilholm. 


Mrs. Robert Boyd Dunsimore and lit- 
tle son, of 8007 Halldale avenue, ac- 
companied by Miss Rena Ostberg, left 


Wednesday for a fortnight’s outing at | 


Catalina, where they enjoyed a two 
weeks’ stay earlier in the season. Mr. 
Dunsmore will join his family for the 


week-ends and will participate in the | 


excellent fishing there. 


Mrs. Robert Mushet, Mr. Robert 
Mushet, Jr., and Mr: Bosell of Scar= 
borough, England, and Miss McMeekin 
are at Catalina for a month’s outing. 
They are joined for the week-ends by 
Mushet. 


Mr. and Mrs. Shirley Ward of West 
Twenty-first street are at Catalina, 


where they have a cottage for a month. | 


In their absence their city home is be- 
ing occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Glassell. 


Mrs. O. A, Viekrey and her son, Mr. 
Waitman Vickrey, have returned from 
a two weeks’ stay at the Metropole, 
Catalina Island. 


Miss Nora Dickinson 
street is at Catalina with her parents, 
who have taken a cottage there for the 
season, 


Dr. and Mrs. Herbert Davis Requa of 
West Twenty-third street left Saturday 
last for an outing at Catalina. 


Miss Henrietta Mossbacker of West 
Adams Heights has been enjoying an 
outing at Catalina Island. 


At the Hotels 


Socially one of the events of the 
week at Del Monte was the dinner 
given last Saturday evening by Mrs. 
William G. Irwin, who with Mr. Irwin 
and their attractive daughter are there 
for the tournament. Dinner was served 
in the private banquet room, where 
the tables were arranged in a hollow 
square, the center banked high with 
palms and great ferns. Covers were 
iaid for forty, and the table with its 
profusion of pink amaryllis and deli- 
cate orchids, its “chantecler” place 
cards, was unusually attractive. Among 
those who enjoyed Mrs. Irwin’s hos- 
pitality were Mr.and Mrs. W. J. Woods, 
Mrs. Scott, Mrs, Crocker, Mr. Temple- 
ton Crocker, Mr. Eugene Murphy, Miss 
Irwin, Mr. and Mrs. FF." W. McNear, Mr. 
Douglas Grant, Miss Newhall, Mrs. 
Newhall, Mrs. Herbert Payne, Miss 
Jennie Crocker, Mr. Herbert Payne, Mr. 
Clare Payne, Mr. and Mrs. Sprague, 
Miss Sprague, Mr. Joseph P. Redding, 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Pope, Mrs. 
Crocker, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Crocker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Scott, Mr. 
Harry Scott, Mr. W. P. Scott, Mr. Due 
ane Hopkins, Miss Lee Girvin, Miss 
Virginia Jolliffe anda Miss Ethel 
Crocker. 


Mrs. P. G. Hubert entertained a 
party of twelve at luncheon Thursday 
at Hotel Mt. Washington. The table 
was elaborately decorated in red, and 
guests were served in the attractive 
glass room. Besides the hostess, those 
present were: Mrs. Oliver C. Bryant, 
Mrs. Morris Albee, Mrs. Laura G. 
simihs Mrs. D. C. MeUsy, Mrs. N. K. 
Foster, Mrs. Abiel Leonard and Mrs. 
Stoddard Jess of Los Angeles, and Mrs. 
Vernon M. Davis of New York city, 
Mrs. Robert Burdette, Mrs. B. M. 
Wotkyns and Mrs. William R. Brack- 
enridge of Pasadena. 


Golfing season at Del Monte is prov- 
ing attractive not only to those who 
love the game and find enjoyment on 
the links, but to their friends as well, 
who cheer them on to victory and 
watch their scores with the greatest 
interest and enthusiasm. Following is 
a list of the latest arrivals: W. P. 
Scott, Stoddard-Davton: Charles T. 
Crocker, Mercedes; Robert Haynes, 
Hudson; Mrs. G, A. Pope, Renault; 
Mrs. Douglas, Studebaker; William H. 
Crocker, Locomobile; H. J. Knowles, 
Packard; George A. Pope, Pope-Hart- 
ford; Miss Jennie Crocker, Pierce Ar- 
row; George Innes, Pope-Hartford; 
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TAt the Local Theaters 


(Continued From Page Thirteen) 








o’elock. No tickets are to be issued, 
but all women are invited to hear the 


_famous swimmer’s advice on how to 


have perfect health through proper ex- 
ercise. 


Star attractions are coming thick and 
fast at the Mason. The next will be 


| winsome Francis Starr, who will ap- 


pear at that theater for a week be- 
ginning Monday, September 5, in HKu- 
gene Walter’s great play, “The Easiest 
Vary.” 








Julius Thorn, Cadillac; F. Kimble, Cad- 
illac; J. H. Peckham, Chalmers-De- 
troit; Miss Mary Crocker, Hupmobile; 
M. Garth, Marion; Mrs. Payne, Pope- 
Hartford; Cuyler Lee, Packard; H. 
Lynd, Jr., Stearns; H. Shields, Hupmo- 
bile; O. E. Mathewson, Lozier; P. Cal- 
houn, Packard; Mrs. Richard Gird, El- 
more; John Hussey, Stearns; C. H. 
Garvey, Mitchell; C. &. Canfield, Loco- 
mobile; W. C. Baker, Packard; A. C. 
Stewart, Thomas; George E. Metcalf, 
Franklin; George E. Metcalf, Cadillac; 
EK. M. Eddy, Lozier; M. Harris, Thom- 
as; G. H. MecNear, Pope-Hartford; 
Mr. Sprague, Chalmers. 


Mrs. A. J. Meidroth 
but pretty luncheon at Hotel Mt. 
Tuesday. The luncheon 
was served in the west glass room, a 
large bowl of red carnations and ferns 
occupying the center of the table, while 
the same fragrant flowers were scat- 
tered over the cloth and used else- 
where in the room. Covers were laid 
for Mrs. A. J. Meidroth, Mrs. F. A. Ryan, 
Miss Grace Norton and Miss Maud 
Knox of Los Angeles, and Mrs. C. R. 
Elliott of Seattle, Wash. 


Guests at the Mt. Washington en- 
joyed a ecard party in the hotel parlors 
Friday evening. Miss M. A. Ives won 
the women’s first prize, a handsome 
hand-made card case from the Strow- 
bridge studios. Mr. Bickford won the 
men’s first prize, a hand-painted ash 
tray, while Mr. J. A. Green won the 
consolation. After the game, refresh- 
ments were served. 


gave a small 


Mrs. S. V. Pomeroy of Los Angeles, 
who has taken apartments at the Pa- 
cific Grove Hotel for a month or So, 
as her guests last week Mr. and 
Mrs. L. J. Adams of this city. Mrs. 
Pomeroy entertained her friends de- 
lightfully, taking them out for luncheon 
at Pebble Beach and showing them the 
beauties of the peninsula. 


Among the representatives of the 
smart set of Southern California who 
are at Del Monte are Miss Elizabeth 
Huntington of Pasadena, Mr. Richard 
Gird Erskine, Mrs. Richard Gird and 
M. O. Gorman of Los Angeles. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Hetlinger of Kan- 
sas City, who are touring the coast, 
were at the Pacific Grove Hotel several 
days last week, doing the many drives 
and visiting the many points of inter- 
est about the peninsula. 


Miss Charlotte Tuttle also is among 
the visitors at Del Monte for the tour- 
nament. She is the guest there of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred S. Tubbs, who have 
apartments at the hotel for the sum- 
mer. 


Mr. M. Sowles of Salt Lake City has 
joined the other members of his fam- 
ily at the Pacific Grove Hotel, where 
they have been staying since the open- 
ing of that hotel. 


Mr. J. A. Green of Cobden, IIL, has 
been visiting his brother, Mr. R. G. 
Green, at Hotel Mt. Washington for 
several days. 


Dr, and Mrs. E. L. Conger of Pasa- 
dena entertained Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Mennig, Sunday, at the Mt. Washing- 
ton Hotel. 


Mrs. T. M. Craig and her mother, 
Mrs. A. R. Thomas, are passing their 
vacation at Hotel Mt. Washington. 


Mrs, James Otis is at Del Monte with 
her two granddaughters for the golf 
tournament. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. 
at the Mt. Washington 
fortnight. 


Dr. P. P. Osburn of Hemet, Cal., ts 
passing a few days at the Mt. Wash- 
ington, 


Donovan are 
Hotel for a 
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Rarring a bulge in one of the cheaper 
specialties, the week's trading on the 
I.os Angeles Stock Exchange has not 
been noteworthy, either for quantity 
or quality. The general financial situ- 
ation as reflected in the New York se- 
curity market is not of a character to 
inspire the highest confidence, and for 
the moment the outlook does not appear 
to hold out a great deal of promise for 
the immediate future. .In the tmpor- 
tant oils, Associated continues stag- 
nant, with the shares having recovered 
about two points since the break to 40 
in the last fortnight. As for the 
Unions, they are lower at this time 
than they have been in years. The cause 
appears to be a professional manipula- 
tion downward in tne interest of a syn- 
dicate af insiders that underwrote the 
recent million dollars of new stock fio- 
tation. The second payment upon the 
company’s added capital is due Sep- 
tember 1, and after that the shares 
should be good for a substantial rise. 
The stock was dangerously near par 
one day this week, 

Of the several Doheny issues, Mexi- 
can Common retains its recent gain of 
about two points from the low of the 
present bear movement, and as a divi- 
dend is promised by January 1, the 
shares should be a purchase at this 
time. The Doheny Americans seem to 
be indulging in a prolonged nap, but 
may wake up any day. 

Central is firm. In the cheaper pe- 
troleums, California Midway is off sev-~- 
eral points. Consolidated Midway has 
been the real performer of the week, 
with the stock having gained more than 
four points when this was being writ- 
ten since a week ago. Fifty is being 
predicted for the shares, and that price 
might have been reached long ago but 
for the fact that insiders in the com- 
pany always have been too anxious to 
unload stock on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Cleveland Oil continues weak, 
with nothing in sight for the stock 
much before the end of the year. Ex- 
change Alley has not yet entirely re- 
covered from the trance that induced 
the wisest members of the exchange to 
take on Jarge blocks of the stuff at as 
high as 50. 

In the industrial list even L. A. Home 
Pfd. has not been heard from during 
the week, with nothing in sight for 
this class of shares at this time. The 
entire banking list appears to be as 
dead as a door nail. There are no 
transactions in bonds, and while for a 
brief period it looked as if the mining 
list had revived in spots, the expected 
boom in that direction did not last over 
night. 

Money continues searce, with no 
banking loans in sight at any price for 
speculative purposes. 


Banks and Banking 


In response to a set of five pertinent 
queries bearing on the financial condi- 
tions of the country, sent out by the 
Chicago Tribune to prominent finan- 
ciers of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Colorado, Iowa, Louisiana, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and Missouri, Stoddard 
Jess, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of this city, gave the fol- 
lowing concise synopsis of the local 
Situation and conditions: “While the 
demand for money is always greater in 
Los Angeles and Southern California 
during the fall months, as in nearly 
every other section of the United 
States, it is not occasioned by the need 
for money to move crops, but rather 
for money to make crops and to pay 
taxes, Oranges, lemons, walnuts, celery 
and other fresh vegetables constitute 
our chief agricultural products, and 
they are markcted in the winter and 
spring months. Hay and grain grown 
in Southern California are harvested in 
June and July, and all consumed at 
home. The growing of beets for sugar 
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is an extensive industry, but beets are 
converted into money during July, Au- 
gust and September. I do not antici- 
pate so heavy a demand for money in 
Los Angeles during the coming fall as 
usual, owing to the fact that everybody 
seems to look for a tight money market 
then and to be governing himself ac- 
cordingly. Forewarned is forearmed— 
conditions that are anticipated fre- 
quently do not materialize. The banks 
of Los Angeles have had and still have 
sufficient money to meet all demands 
for necessary and legitimate uses. Some 
months ago there appeared to be a 
concerted action on the part of the 
banks to restrict loans and discourage 
the use of money for speculative and 
building purposes. The action has had 
a good effect, and the present indica- 
tions are that the banks will be in a 
condition to meet all local requirements. 
The underlying conditions in Los An- 
geles and Southern California may be 
said to be entirely sound, and all the 
difficulties experienced may be attrib- 
uted to too great prosperity. During 
the winter and early spring our people 
were unusually optimistic and evinced 
a desire to use more money to finance 
their activities than the supply would 
allow. But little money has been tied 
up in farm mortgage roans and prac- 
tically none in Canadian lands, from 
this section, but building bas been un- 
usually active and the development of 
Oil properties has locked up a good 
deal of money. Undue extravagance 
among all classes of people seems to 
prevail—undoubtedly as the result of 


the prosperity we have been experienc- | 


ing during the last year or two. Prob- 
ably no city in the country has a larger 
number of automobiles in service in 
proportion to its popuiation than 
Los Angeles, and it is regrettable to 
say that many indulge in maintaining 
an automobile that can ill afford to 
do so.” 


Active preparations are in progress 
for the National Bankers Association 
convention, to be held in this city Oc- 
tober 3. to 7% Lawrence L. Gillespie, 
vice-president of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York city, as chair- 
man of the executive committee is in 
charge of preparing the program of the 
convention, which, while not completed 
as yet, gives promise of being unusuallv 
interesting and instructive. Of the loca] 
men, Joseph Seott, president of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
will welcome the delegates on behalf 
of the city; J. C. Drake, president of 
the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank, will make an address of welcome 
on behalf of the trust companies of the 
state. Henry E. Hutington and J. Ross 
Clark have been invited to address the 
session, and other prominent Los An- 
gelans will be included among the 
speakers. Social entertainment for the 
visitors is being 
the direction of Mrs. Joseph D. Radford, 
Mrs. Stoddard Jess, Mrs. M. P. Snyder. 
Mrs. M. H. Flint and other wives of 
local bankers. One feature provided 
will be a Spanish luncheon at Casa 
Verdugo, when a program of Spanish 
dancers and singers will entertain be- 
tween courses. A superb affair is be- 
ing planned for October 7, when the 
beautiful grounds and home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward L. Doheny will be turned 
over to the convention, and a large af- 
ternoon fete will be given. 


Six cities have taken advantage of 
the currency association provision of 
the Aldrich-Vreeland emergency act, 
with the approval of the treasury de- 
partment. The latest organization has 
taken the name of the National Cur- 
rency Association of Louisiana. Wash- 
ington, the first city to have an agsso- 
ciation under the act, organized two 
years ago. The other cities which are 
ready to operate under newly formed 
associations are New York, Boston, 
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arranged for under | 


Philadelphia and Atianta,. At the pres- 
ent. time twenty other cities are in 
communication with the treasury de- 
partment relative to forming currency 
associations, and it is expected that 
within a comparatively short time all 
the important financial centers will be 
thus organized and ready to meet any 
emercecngie 

There is a far more cheerful attitude 
among New York and Chicago bankers, 
r.ports the Evening Post of the latter 


city. Panking officials, who a few 
wecks ago were tne most bearish in 
ineir talk and belief, are now going 


away on their vacations, convinced that 
the relaxation in general business has 
cleared the atmosphere and that the 
danger of a money squeeze this fall is 
passed. None of the Chicago bankers 


looks for more than 6 per cent money’ 


this fall, as the situation now is seen. 
What may develop in the next few 
weeks of course no one knows, but 
there is far more reason for this dis- 
play of confidence than there has heen 
at any time for many months. 


Though the statement of averages 
of the New York clearing house banks 
to Thursday night, issued last Satur- 
day, shows a very slight falling off 
from the condition of last week, the 
actual statement of condition this 
morning makes a much poorer showing. 
By the average statement there is a 
decrease in reserve of only $427,300, 
brought about by an $18,000,000 in- 
crease in deposits, while specie increas- 
ed only $4,500,000. Last Saturday, on 
the other hand, by the actual figures, 
the reserve declined more than $5,000,- 
000, effected by a $9,000,000 deposit ex- 
pansion, and almost a $2,000,000 decline 
in specie. Loans by the average state- 
ment increased almost $13,500,000, and 
by the actual $10,000,000. 


Stockholders of the First Nationa} 
Bank of Los Angeles will meet Thurs- 
day morning, September 22, to consider 
and vote upon the proposition to in- 
crease the capital stock of that institu- 
tion from $1,250,000, divided into 12,500 
shares of the par value of $100 each, to 
$1,500,000, divided into 15,000 shares of 
the same par value. 


Bank clearings for Tuesday reached 
the total of $2,920,834, exceeding by 
$1,592,655 the amount for August 23, 
1908. This is the third time this year 
that the comparative increase for a 
day has gone so greatly in excess of 


$1,000,000. Tuesday’s flgures exceeded 
the preceding Monday’s clearings by 


$395,003. 


Clearings of the Chicago banks for 
the week closed last Saturday again 
show a decrease, as compared with fig- 
ures of the corresponding week last 
year, the falling off amounting to just 
more than $14,000,000. Balances for 
the week declined from the same week 
of 1909 by $7,609,799. 


Wednesday the city council adopted 
the amendment to the license ordinance 
providing the means for collecting the 
license fees from banks and other in- 
stitutions that pay on a basis of gross 
receipts. 


J. W. Kays, cashier of the Park Bank 
of Los Angeles, is expected to return to 
his home here September 1 from a Eu- 
ropean trip of two months’ duration. 


In the near future the Traders Bank 
proposes establishing a new branch 
bank at Alameda and Seventh streets. 


Big Corn Crop a Likelihood 


Crop conditions continue to be fairly 
satisfactory, and the late rains ehave 
stimulated the hope that a good corn 
crop will be matured. Of course, corn 
has not passed the danger mark and 
wilt not until the ear is sufficiently ma- 
tured so that the frost will not injure 
it. At present this is not the situation, 
and should there come an early killing 
frost, the damage would be great. As 
has been pointed out, the business 
world is likely to be disturbed by the 
frost scares ere long, remarks the Chi- 
cago Post. But the country has been 
blessed with far better crops than had 
been expected in face of some unsea- 
sonable weather conditions and other 
unfavorable developments. Should the 
eorn crop yield anything like three bil- 
lion bushels, as now seems probable it 
will, probably eclipse all previous har- 
vests in quantity and value and such a 
crop will go far in materially aiding in 
the reduction of the cost of living 


through the supplying of the farmer 
with feed for his stock, thus augment- 








ing the food, more especially the meat 
supply of the country. Corn does not 
directly provide the railroads 
freight as a rule, but the damage sus- 
tained by Europe’s wheat crop may 


stimulate export of that cereal from 


this country at high prices, thus ven. 
abling us to offset some of our indebt- 
edness abroad. While the cotton situ- 
ation is not all we could ask, it is doing 
better and still may suppiy upward of 
12,500,600 bales. Here also high prices 
rule, and they are to our advantage de- 
cidedly in the export trade because of 
the fact that we supply a large part of 
the world’s cotton. 





Gold Production of the World 
Gold production in the half year end- 


ed June 30, so far as actual returns 
have been received, according to the 
Financial Chronicle, shows no impor- 


tant development in any of the leading 
fields of the world. Statistics from 
Africa and India give evidence of aug- 
mentation in yield as compared with 
the corresponding period a year ago, 
and current reports seem to warrant 
the assumption that in Canada and the 
United States, and probably Russia and 
Mexico, production is running ahead 
of a year ago. In no case, however, do 


indications point to more than a very. 


moderate excess over the 1909 result. 
and in Australasia a further falling off 
is recorded. A number of new gold 
fields have been discovered, but wheth- 
er they will come up to expectations 
and the world’s supply therefore be 
measurably increased, remains for the 
future to determine, as little develop- 
ment has yet been accomplished. The 
new fields in part comprise the Iditarod 
district of Alaska, from which much 
was expected, but which, according to 
very recent advices, is not meeting an- 
ticipations; a new alluvial gold area in 
British New Guinea; the Matachewan 
district of Canada; Tanami, in North 
Australia; the Gwanda district in South 
Africa, and finds in Liberia and Eeu- 
ador. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 

ong Beach citizens are circulating 
a petition asking the city council to 
call an election to give the people an 
opportunity te vote a special tax levy of 
$65,000 to be included in the city budget 
for the fiscal year, This petition recom- 
mends a bond issue of $20,000 for the 
maintenance of a municipal bank, 
$10,000 for advertising purposes, $5,000 
for light and fire improvements in Bel- 
mont Heights and $30,000 for a park 
in the Seventh ward. 


Icastern commercial paper market is 
reported to rule easier. Short-time 
notes are being placed by New York 
houses, it is stated, at 5 per cent and 
six months’ paper at 54 per cent. That 
the same conditions that are influenc- 
ing eastern bankers and, to a larger ex- 
tent than formerly, country bankers 
will prevail at length in Chicago is the 
view of commercial paper dealers in 
that city. 


It being necessary to set a new date 
for the election in the Glendora road 
district to vote on the question of 


‘building a mountain road from Glen- 


dora over the mountain into San 
aabriel canyon to the forks of the San 
Gabriel river, a distance of about nine 
miles, the supervisors have decided on 
September 138 for the special election. 


San Diego's next step in the pro- 
ceedings of raising money by bonds to 
improve the city park as an exposition 
site and for the construction of water 
and sewer extensions, will be to have 
Dillon & Co., bond experts, look over the 
proceedings from their incipiency to the 
present date to insure their validity. 


There is a movement afoot to con- 
struct an ocean boulevard from Laguna 
Beach to Bay City, and it is probable 
that a bond issue may be decided upon 
to vote $1,500,000 for defraying the cost 
of the improvement. 


Residents of the Glendale road dis- 
trict will hold an election September 
13 to vote upon the question of issuing 
bonds in the sum of $20,000 for the im- 
provement of highways in that district. 


Supervisors of San Bernardino coun- 
ty awarded the Ontario school bonds, 
in the sum of $12,060, to Barroll & Gn 
whose bid carried a premium of $547.50. 

Klectors of the Pioneer school district 
Will hold an election August 30 to vote 
a tax of $1000 for school improvements. 

Riverside citizens are considering the 
voting of $30.000 bonds for the im- 
provenient of Fairmont Park, 
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